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STLEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. W. BATTY—Sole Manager, Mr. E. 
Hughes: The New Management, in ing the 
triumphant success of the REOPENING of this POPULAR 
THEATRE, have the utmost satisfaction in stating they 
but re-echo the sentiments expressed by the entire press and 
the public nightly, that the NEW GREAT MILITARY 
SPECTACLE, witlrits unprecedentedly magnificent scenery 
effects, -splendid- and‘appropriate cost and appoint- 
ments, and grand mise-en-scene is the most perfect and im- 
posing hippo-drama ever produced. The. renowned Con- 
tinental and British equestrian artistes are also received 
each evening with the unbounded approbation of ished 











INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND CAPITAL. 
THe CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


TRUSTEES. 
Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M-P. 

Interest on Shares five per cent. per annum; on Deposits, 
four per cent. per annum, payable Tatyents on the Ist of 
May and Ist of November: ex y-of the 
Share, Deposit, Borrowing, and -Land Departments free. 
Plans of estates, 6d. 

. CHARLES LEWIS.@RUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, “W.-C. 





and delighted audiences, The novel and elegant arrangement 
and conducting of the arena give the most complete satis- 
faction, and, with the truly gorgeous decorations, render the 
evening's amusenentin thisfar-famed establishment one cf the 
most varied, brilliant, and recherche in this great metropolis. 
On MONDAY. April 23, 1860, and during the week, to 
commence with the Great Military Spectacle, in four acts, 
efititled—The HISTORY OF A FLAG! To be suceceded 
by an inimitable routine of equestrian achievements in the 
scenes of the arena, supported by a host of star riders of the 
wy: and last nights of the Wonder of the World—Jonatuan 
ACK. 
Doors open at Half-past Six, tocommence at Seven. 
Box Office open daily from Eleven till Four. 


Stage Manager, Mr. W. West. 


\RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON 1860-1. 

/ . TICKETS for the NEW SEASON, commencing 
TUESDAY, Ist MAY, and terminating on the 30th APRIL, 
1861, are now ready for issue. 

They will be of two classes, viz.:—Two guineas, ad- 
mitting free on all occasions ; one guinea, admitting free on 
all-oceasions when the price of admission to the Palace on 
the day is under five shillings, but admitting on those days 
on which the price of admission is five shillings or upwards 
on payment of half a crown. 

The days on which the price of admission is fixed at five 
shillings and upwards, were decided upon, are— 

The Mendelssohn Festival and Great Performance of 
Elijah, on Friday, 4th May ; 

The Six 


on Fridays, May H, June 1, 
1b, 22, July 6, and 13 ; 

The Great Flower Show, on Saturday, 26th May ; 

The Masical Festival of the Orpheonistes of France, on 
Monday, 25; Tuesday, 26; and Thursday, 28tn June. 

Other appointments at a rate of admission of five shillings 
or upwards may be made as the season progresses. 

Season tickets for children under 12 years of age will be 
issued at the uniform rate of half a guinea. 

Tickets and the published programme of the season may 
be had-at the usual agents; at the Crystal Palace ; or at 2, 
Exeter-hall. By Order, 

GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


RAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.— 
Mrs. LEE BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from 
the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED for the Season. 
The Living Model sits in the picturesque Costumes of the 
Italian, French, and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Anatomy. 
3, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. 











) ONSTIEUR LOUIS BLANC, late Member 

of the Provisional Government of France, will deliver 
FOUR LECTURES at the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
on the “ Salons ” of Paris in the 18th Century—Social Inter- 
course—Fashion—Love—Philosophy—-on the WEDNESDAY 
Evextyes, April 25, May 2, 9, and 16. To commence each 
Evening at Eight o’Clock. 


Reserved Seata, 5s.; ditto for the course, 16s: Area and 
Gallery, 2s. 6d.; ditto for the course, 8s. Tickets may be 
obtained and Reserved Seats secured, by early application 
to the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square; and at Mr. Sams’, Royal Library, 1, St. James's 
Street. 





R ORAL LIPERARY FUND. — The 
A SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 
The LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAYVIDS in the Chair. 
7 s will be announced in futur ] 
OCTAVIAN 
» Great Russel! Street, W.C, 


ah rd ertisements. 
BLEWITT, Sec. 








} RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 


GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 
Ten tl Five. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 











Pi AeeeTION of the SOCTETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
pod be a is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Adimit- 
tance ls. 


Suffolk Street, Pall-Mall East. T. Roserrs, Secretary. 





RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—King’s College, 

London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a 
Course of TWELVE LECTURES on GEOLOGY, having 
especial reference to the application of the Science to EN- 
GINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRI- 
CULTURE. The Lectures will commence on FRIDAY 
MORNING, Apri: 20, at Nime o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the 
same hour.—Fee £1 11s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Estasiisnep 1824. 


All persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1860, will be at the next Bonus to 
one year's additional share of 


over later Assurers. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 


Gerorcre Curcurre, Actuary an Secretary. 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 





| OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— 

The GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
Society, for the Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Council, and. Officers for the ensuing year, and for other 
business, will be held on WEDNESDAY, 25th APRIL 
instant, at the Society's House, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafal- 
gar Square. 


The Chair will be taken at Four o'clock precisely. 
W. 8. W. VAUX, Hon. Secretary. 








W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gen*lemen’s home use, viz.; Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial. use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





BENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. “Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performarice gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jouy Bexxett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





b Serves WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 





characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 


MARK LANE, LONDON. 





| to RICHARD BARRETT, 13 ‘DON. 
| R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
| a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
| ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
| every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
| MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 





Ricuarp BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


Just published, in fep. Svo., price 2s., 


NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
ot AENGLISH LITERATURE. By ROBERT DEMAUS, 


Edinburgh: ApAm and CuarLes Biacx. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 


YEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
7. PRICE. — Immediate and unreserved Sale 

Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government consequent on the ratifi- 
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Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful ments, down in the catalogue at 71, 
may be had at 3} guineas. Rea Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 27. 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full ro 

these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
glacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 63d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, Is. 1144. per yard, wide width, worth 22 





is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public | 
An im- | 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application | 


the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
| glacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated Value 
5s. 2¢. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d... the 
orth 2i.5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
obe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. . 210 diagonal gros 

as, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 31. each, are 
all marked 1/. ls. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been ma “ed 12 guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width clacé, 
and are really worth 47. to 57. The superb and costly Stock 
in Tradé of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price 
Patterns post free—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO. 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London} 


rob 
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New AMERICAN BOOKS. 


*_* Now ready, in 8vo., price 6d., a List of One 
Thousand American Books published during 
1858-9, giving a transcript of tLe title-page, plan 
of publication, and price. 

Also, price 2s. 6d., The AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE, 1800 to 1857. 

COMPLETION OF MR. CURTIS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. 


A History of the Formation, and Adop- 
TION of the CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. Complete in handsome 
volumes, 8vo. New and revised edition, cloth, 24s. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

‘* An important and valuable contribution to historical and 
political literature.""—Morning Chromele. 

“Mr. Curtis writes with vigour and dignity, and his work, 
if the second volume only equals the first, will be one of 
permanent interest.” —Athenzum. 


“Here, in fact, a most carefully digested and well-written 
constitutional history of the wan Federal Republic of Ame- 
riea is begun by Mr. Curtis—a lawyer of deserved eminence 
in Boston. The first only of its two volumes is now before 
us, and we shall therefore have an opportunity, on its com- 
pletion, of discussing it more fully; for the present we must 
be content to place on reeord our opinion of its great merit. 
The volume ends in the middle of a series of admirably- 

sketches of the framers of the constitu- 





tion." —Eraminer. 


The French Revolution of 1789 as Viewed in 
the a of Republican Institution. By JOHN 8. C. 
AB BOTT. With 100 Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

“Mr. Abbott writes like a man who sincerely believes in 
the divine government of the world and the responsibility of 
human actions, and this is no unseasonable attitude for an 
historian of the French Revolution. Nothing can be better 
sketched than some of these revolutionary scenes, most of 
which, in Mr. Apbott’s language, ‘seemed “o have been 
arra’ on the sublimest scale ;' aad: sateenenenthatipesialiy 
the it of the royal family.’ "— Saturday Review, March 31. 


The Diary of the American Revolution, from 
Contemporary Documents. By FRANK MOORE. With 
numerous Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. 
By ISAAC J. HAYES, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell 
Ex With maps, post 8vo., price 6s. 

Lectures on the ish Language. By the 
Hon. GEO. P. MARSH, late U.S. Ambassador at Constanti- 


nople. 8vo., 16s. 

Archaia ; or, Studies of Cosmogony and Natu- 
ral History of Ay Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. DAWSON, 
LLD., F.G.8., Principal of M‘Gill College, Author of 
“ Arcadian Geology,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geolo- 
o~ By THOMAS A. DAVIS, Author of “ Cosmogony, 

"ieee pmeed &e. 12mo., cloth, 7s. 64. 

An Appeal to the People in behalf of their 
| ey Authorised Interpreters of the Bible. By CATHA- 
E. BEECHER. §8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Life Without and Life Within; or, Reviews, 
Narratives, Essays, and Poems. By MARGARET FU LLER 
OSSOLI, Author of * * Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
“At Home and Abroad,” “ Art, Literature, and the Drama," 
&e. a by her Brother, Arthur B. Fuller, Post 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 

The Siny of a Samaritan. By a Member of 
poe aa Association of New Orleans. Post 8vo., 

, 6a. 


The Exiles of Florida; or, the Crimes Com- 
mitted Sy our Government inst the Maroons who fied 


from South Carolina and other Slave States Protec- 


seeking 
tien under Spanish Laws. By JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
The Impending Crisis of the South: How to 
Meet it. By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Caro- 
lina. 50th d. 6s. 6d. 


The Law of Torts or Private Wrongs. By 
FRANCIS HILLIARD, Author of “The Law of Mort- 
gages,” “ The Law of Vendors and Purchasers," &c. In 2 
Vols., Svo., cloth, 56s. 

A Familiar Forensic View of Man and Law. 
By ROBERT H. WARDEN. §8yo., cloth, 12s. 


The Life and Times of Gen. Sam. Dale, the 
Mississippi Puritan. By J. F. H. CLAIBORNE. Ilus- 
trated by John M‘Lenan. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ee Cae Ding, 4to, cloth, 


A History of Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia. By JACOB ABBOTT. Fep. 8vo., with engrav- 
ings, cloth, 5s. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky; Rainbow's 
Journey. The Three Peries. By JACOB ABBOTT. Price 
3a. Gd. each. 

*,* All the New Books of interest received ev ery 
week as publi shed. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 47, Lopcare Hit. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & COS. PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, price 6s. 6d., THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the Year 1860. 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published, price 7s. 6<., 
Arundines Cami sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
CANORI—Collegit setque Edidit HENRICUS DRURY, A.M. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s., 


SERMONS Preached in the English Church at Heidelberg 


IN THE YEARS 1858-59. 
By STEPHEN HENRY SAXBY, M.A., Curate of — Kirby, Warwickshire, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
‘arnwath. 





“The sermons are among the purest in thought and feeling that we have lately perused. They are Temarkable for 
their earnest teaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and well calculated to stimulate people to good actions.”—Press. 


8vo., price 12s.. 


A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 


By the late ARCHDEACON HARDWICKE. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
A considerable amount of fresh matter has been incorporated, especially in the two Chapters which relate to the con~ 
struction and revision of our present code of Articles. 


Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 


y H. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Intended for the Enalish reader, and adapted for either domestic or private use. 


By the same, crown 8vo., price 12s., 
A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 8S. MATTHEW. 
PARISH SERMONS. First Series, 12mo., 6s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 12mo., 6s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Third Series. 12mo., 7s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Fourth Series. i2mo., 7s. 
SHORT SERMONS at the CELEBRATION of the LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo., 4s, 
LECTURES upon the CHURCH CATECHISM. 12mo., 
A GUIDE tothe PARISH CHURCH. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
16mo., price 4s. 6d., 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. 
Acedunt varie Lectiones editionum Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tragallesii. 
Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN TEXTS, 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 

This Series is intended to supply, for the use of Schools and Students, cheap and accurate Editions of the Classics, 
which shall be im mechanical execution to the small German Editions now current in this country, and more 
convenient in form. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 16mo. size, and are issued at short intervals. 


Now ready, 4 bound in cloth, 
ZESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione. F. A. PALEY, AM. Price 3s. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. Price 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. bg AM. Vol L, 3s. 6d Vol. IL, 3s. 6d 
THUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. DONALDSON, 8.T.P. Two Vols., 7s. 
Bg mare tin ex recensione 7 CONINGTON, AM. 3s. 64 

ODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. BLAKESLEY, 8.T.B. Two Vols., 7s. 
CICERO de SENECTUTE 2 ‘de AMICITIA, ex recensione G. LONG, A.M. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
8vo., price 16s., 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Second Edition, very much Enlarged, and adapted for the Use of Uuiversity Students. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, late Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. 
“T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr. ae enn waaes coment and enlarged edition, and is 


so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous in its combination of logic, with grammar, as to form a most important contri- 
bution to the accurate study of the Greek language.”—Rev. C. J. Eicore (Preface to ‘* Commentary on the Ephesians.”’) 


8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
Of MOTION. An Elementary Treatise. 
By JOHN ROBERT LUNN, M.A, Fellow and Lady Sadleir’s Lecturer of St. John’s College. 
8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
The CORPUSCULAR THEORY of LIGHT DISCUSSED 
MATHEMATICALLY. 


By R. POTTER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambri 
Philosophy and Anatomy in University College, 


8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS for JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
By R. POTTER, M.A. 
8yo. cloth, price 9s., 


A Treatise on Hyd ttics and Hydronamics. 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A., Fellow tant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


[Vol. IIL. in the Press. 


[in the Press. 


— of Natural 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ARREST OF THE FIVE 
MEMBERS.* 

WE feel it our duty to enter a decided caveat 
against Mr. Forster's book. It is unnecessary 
for us to preface our remarks on the work by 
any eulogium upon its conspicuous merits. It 
is distinguished, as all Mr. Forster’s works are 
distinguished, by the purity of its English, its 
diligence and research, and its beauty of style. 
Mr. Forster has brought to light some interest- 
ing facts relating to the most interesting period 
of our history, and has grouped and arranged 
them with considerable scenic effect. But we 
must most emphatically deny to this work any 
pretence to the honoured title of history. Mr. 
Forster is a most thoroughgoing partisan. 
He has given us only an er parte statement. 
He displays the petty forensic tricks of 
an advocate rather than the calmness and 
impartiality of a judicial historian. His work 
is one long philippic against Charles and 
Clarendon ; one lengthened apotheosis of Pym 
and Hampden; betraying its weakness and 
onesidedness both by the extravagance of its 
eulogium and the extravagance of its vitupera- 
tion. We have here merely the opening h 
of the counsel for the prosecution and the 
examination in chief of his witnesses. The case 
for the defence is either ignored, slurred over, 
or misrepresented. We believe it will be found 
that the theory of this prosecution is unsub- 
stantiated, and that the witnesses break 
down under cross-examination. 

Tt is not our purpose to examine with any 
great detail the contents of this book, but it 
will be worth while to take a few of the facts 
and arguments as samples. Mr. Forster sys- 
tematically confounds two very different things 
—-the accusation of the members and the arrest 
of the members. The accusation against 
the ‘Five Members” is very easily ac- 
counted for. Mr. Forster tells us that, durin 
his absence in Scotland, the King had satisfied 
himself of the understanding that existed be- 
tween the Scotch Covenanters and the Parlia- 
mentary leaders. There can be no doubt but, 
according to the letter of the law, the Scotch 
invasion of England was rebellion, and com- 

licity in that rebellion was treason. Mr. 
Rponster affects to believe that the oblivion exer- 
cised towards Scotland and the cessation of 
hostilities would act as a bar to any impeach- 
ment of suspected rebelsin England. A parallel 
instance will show the absurdity of such an 
assumption. Only the other day a man was 
tried for desertion to the enemy during the late 
Russian war. Would it have been a valid plea 
to urge that the Russian war was now all over, 
and there must of necessity be oblivion of all 
such charges? Pass a few pages, and we have 
a glaring instance of blind invective. It appears 
that at these winter sessions several priests, ac- 
cording to the barbarous religious penal code, 
had been sentenced to death for so-called re- 
ligious offences. Other offenders, condemned 
in the ordinary course for ordinary offences, 
were also sentenced to capital punishment. 
The King remitted the extreme penalty in case 
of the recusant priests, but left the other con- 





* Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A 
Chapter of English History Re-written. By John Forster. 
(John Murray. 


demned prisoners to the due course of justice. 
There can be no doubt that this course was in 
accordance with all considerations of wisdom 
and mercy. There can be no doubt also that 
this was strictly in accordance with English 
legislation, which for many years had been 
wing much milder towards the Catholics. 
Ir. Forster is indignant and severe that such 
venial errors wt judgment, as, we e, he 
supposes murder, rape, and to 
should be punichel’ with rg while on 
Catholic scholars and gentlemen should not be 
hung, drawn and quartered, and have their 
bowels burned before their eyes for the heinous 
offence of believing in Transubstantiation and 
the Papal Supremacy The Times’ reviewer 
states that Puritans were executed for religious 
offences, and Catholics reprieved. Mr. Forster 
lends countenance to the idea by the following 
untrustworthy marginal note:—*“‘ Enforces laws 
against Puritans; remits penalties against Ro- 
man Catholics.” There is not a particle of 
evidence for such an idea. Mr. Forster saves 
integrity by giving as his authority, a MS. letter 
of Captain Slingsby to Pennington, which says— 
‘* There was a very greatsessions the last weeke, 
where there were seven priests condemned, but 
reprieved by the Kinge ; many for other crimes; 
Munday last being appointed for their execu- 
tion.” The Times’ reviewer is guilty either of 
wilful — or wilful fabrication of his- 
tory. But at this point Mr. Forster is guilty 
of some misrepresentation (p. 32). - 
ever reads Mr. Forster's text wil ivethat he 
conveys the idea that there was agitation in the 
City—and then an attack upon Newgateremind- 
ing us of the famous Porteous case—to prevent 
the execution of the sentence. Whoever reads 
Mr. Forster's authority will perceive that arms 
by some means had been conveyed to these 
many prisoners, and that they stood upon their 
defence till they were overpowered by the 
authorities, and suffered the deserved penalty 
of the law. 

Mr. Forster reminds us of the architects of 
Laputa, who commenced by building their 
chimneys in the air and working downwards to 
the foundation in the earth. He builds a great 
deal, after this inverted fashion, upon a state- 
ment that the King had offered Pym the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer immediately 
before he conferred the office fupon Cul pper. 
The statement is utterly unsebstuntial The 
only authority is a gossiping letter of Sir Ed- 
ward Dering’s to his wife. There is a total 
silence of all the authorities. Neither a single 
Royalist writer nor a single Republican writer 
confirms it. For another similar statement re- 
lating to other Parliamentary leaders, the only 
authority is a letter from Nicholas to Penning- 
ton, in which he uses the truly worthless ex- 
pressions, ‘‘ It is here said,” “ They say,” “ The 
speech is” —the very language of gossip and un- 
certainty. Mr. Forsterendeavours to strengthen 
the force of Sir Edward Dering’s evidence by 
telling us that Dering had won favour and ac- 
ceptance at Court by hisopposition to the Grand 
Remonstrance. He takes care not to remind 
us how Sir Edward had pushed his bill for the 
utter extermination of Episcopacy—a measure 
much more repugnant to the King than even 
the Remonstrance. The fact is, Sir Edward 
was astupid, inconsistent man, of no particular 
weight on any side of a question. 

We now come to the memorable tumults at 
Westminster. At the coldest time of this De- 
cember season, while the brief daylight was 
darkening into early gloom, strange scenes were 
being enacted in the ancient hall. We give 
the facts in the words of a favourite authority 
of Mr. Forster's :—‘‘ Here have been such rude 





assemblies and multitudes of the baser sort of 








le that every day threatened a desperate: 
usion.” At the same time the King 

hened his guards at Whitehall, but not 
till ten thousand infuriated London a tices, 
were expected there. There are always two 
ways of telling a story. Mr. Forster has evi- 
dently studied an amusing essay which attracted 
some attention a short time ago—‘*On the 
Art of Putting Things.” . The ordinary version 
would be, that here was an illegal, seditious 
assemblage withstood by a legally-constituted 
force. Mr. Forster ingenuously represents them 
as troublesome citizen quidnuncs, idle varlet 


peo 
co 


apprentices, wantonly assaulted by d 
and fierce soldier-adventurers. It was only 


the playful humour of the mob that induced 
them to assault the Abbey, to pull down the 
organ andaltar ; their amusing eccentricity to 
strip the gown off an archbishop and beat hi 
Of course Mr. Forster describes the interfer- 
ence of the troops, who, however, took extreme 
care not to thrust, as an “ unprovoked 

by the soldiers.” Mr. Forster mentions Cla- 
rendon’s assertion, that the archbishop’s 

was assaulted, and declares that there is no 
proof of this—that hisauthority carefully avoids 
ane Our readers will scarcely credit 


that Mr. Forster has just cited the authority 
ofanin teye-witness, Captain Sli “ 


who baciondly vouches the faet. From Cap- 
tain Slingsby we obtain the information that 
the tumultuous mob was armed with swords, 
halberds, and clubs. Mr. Forster states in a 
note that “‘ this is a rotamer tre ry > 
is proved by the passages immediate - 
ing it” We beg emphatically to deny that the 
passages immediately following prove anything 
of the sort. 

Eleven eminent prelates—eminent by sanc- 
tity and station—were committed to confine- 
ment on a charge of high treason by the Com- 
mons. ‘The offence was, that through fear of 
the rioters encouraged by the House, they 
wes mass SS Senet Ss ee ee ee 
tested against what should be in 
nod pom sis pposed 5 inte 

wa to us 0 to every 
of i and common sense. 
Forster endorses the accusation with enthu- 
siasm. According to him, it was a Te- 
taliation of the outrage on the liberties of Par- 
liament. The outrage-seems to us to be all 
the other way. But we do not care to 
argue the point at length. We simply cite the 
judgment of that constitutional jurist, 
Mr. Hallam,whose judgment on such a point 
ought to be final. Mr. Hallam calls the 
test of the bishops “a not perhap 
entirely well expressed, but abundantly justi- 
fiable in its argument by the plainest principles 
of law.” 

In his fifteenth section Mr. Forster gives usa 
fine specimen of forensic declamation against 
Hyde, Culpepper, and Falkland. It is just the 
kind of reasoning which Archbishop Whately 
would like to include in his examples of vicious 
arguments. Mr. Forster considers Hyde and 
his friends liars for expressing a detesta- 
tion of the attempted seizure and their dis- 
claimer of that contrivance, inasmuch as they 
believed in the guilt of the accused, and thought 
that they ought to have been arrested “ seve- 
rally.” Mr. Forster ly confounds two 
very different things—the accusation against 
the members and the arrest of the members. 
For the accusation against the members there 
were probably good grounds ; but to arrest them 
by force of arms in the House of Commons 
itself, was a manifest breachof privilege. Never- 
theless, it was perfectly allowable to proceed 
against them in the common course of law. 
Cannot Mr. Forster see an obvious dis- 

















- instance is especially instructive. 
~ always beware of laying too positive a stress on 
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tinction here? We may desire to do a lawful 
thing, and yet detest doing it an unlawful way. 
Our Executive may desire to send evil-doers to 
the hulks ; but they would abhor doing so in 
defiance of the Habeas Corpus Act. No 
policeman would have dared to arrest Smith 
O'Brien on a bench of the House of Commons; 
but any soldier might seize him in a cabbage- 


en. 

These three distinguished men, Hyde, Falk- 
land, and Culpepper, who led the Royalist 
party, were wont to meet together in the 
evening, to communicate intelligence, compare 
notes, and settle their plan of operations for 
next day; and, of course, communicated what 
passed to the King. We may here see the 
rough and early germ of the future Cabinet 
Council. Nothing was more natural and ad- 
visable than that the friends of the Crown 
should do so. Mr. Forster pours down a vial 
of indignation on Hyde's luckless head. Such 
conduct is betraying the Commons to the 
King! It is “‘playing double and false.” Mr. 
Forster freely rings the changeson these charges; 
but it is not worth while to dwell on their 
manifest injustice and absurdity. 

We are certainly not about to defend Cla- 
rendon’s allowed inaccuracy, on which, never- 
theless, we shall say a few words presently; 
but Mr. Forster is unduly hard upon him. 
He infinitely injures his case by his immoderate 
way of overstating it, and the amount of spleen 
he exhibits. In his twenty-ninth section, en- 
titled, “‘ How History may be Written,” in a 
bitterly sarcastic fashion he proceeds to dispose 
of Hyde altogether. He makes five charges 

inst Hyde. He does so by collating five of 
his statements, and proving five counter-state- 
ments. ‘The charges are frivolous and vexa- 
tious. In reference to the first charge, Cla- 
rendon’s mention of adjournment, we are 
really unable to discover any difference be- 
tween the statement and counter-statement. 
In reference to the second, Clarendon states 
that the House adjourned for two or three 
days. Mr. Forster gives us the precise day, 
and the two substantially come to the same 
thing. In reference to the third case, .Claren- 
don states that the committee of the whole 
House was to sit in Grocers’ Hall. Mr. Forster 
triumphantly shows that Guildhall was from 
the first named and appointed. 


Let us here pause for a minute. This last 
We should 


the apparent contradiction involved by two 
conflicting statements. For instance, in reading 
the synchronistic narratives of the New Testa- 
ment we often meet with material variations 
of detail, which, we are convinced, would en- 
tirely vanish if we could only have been eye- 
witnesses and ear-witnesses of the circum- 
stances. In the present instance we can easily 
reconcile these variations. Guildhall was cer- 
tainly nominated as the place where the com- 
mittee should sit. But it so happened that the 
Guildhall was found inconvenient—other busi- 
ness had to be transacted there—and, accord- 
ingly, the committée sat at Grocers’ Hall 
instead. But what are we to say respecting 
Mr. Forster? He must have read in his au- 
thority, Rushworth, that during this brief 
— the committee sat repeatedly in Grocers’ 
{all—must have known that Rushworth even 
calls them the Grocers’ Hall Committee. And 
what can we think of the fairness of a writer 
who brings a charge of deliberate falsehood 
against Hyde, when he must know that such a 


whole circumstances. Hyde — that none of 
the Royalists opposed or contradicted anything 
that was said. On the other hand, Mr. Forster 
shows that Sir Ralph Hopton did so, and that 
there was a division. But is it not perfectly 
possible that, at a great distance of time, Cla- 
rendon forgot honest Sir Ralph, who was “ no 
orator as Brutus is,” and did not reckon a mere 
division without debate as a regular opposi- 
tion? Again, Hyde says that he and his 
friends ‘‘ were too much displeased and de- | 
jected to show any present inclination to take | 
upon them the care of anything to be trans- 
acted in the House.” But Mr. Forster shows | 
that though Hyde himself was not there, yet | 
Culpepper and Falkland were named, and served 
on the committee. Granted. Hyde's asser- 
tion, nevertheless, remains true, so far as he 
himself is concerned. Is it not perfectly pos- 
sible that, even against their inclination, the 
House should place on their committee these 
two most eminent members; the only members, 
in fact, who represented the Royal interests in 
the House? 


We might continue our strictures to an 
indefinite extent, but we must notice some of 
the other broad features which the volume 
presents. The work is throughout a laboured 
attack upon Lord Clarendon. It might very 
well have borne the title of an Examination 
and Refutation. We have certainly no other 
desire than that Clarendon’s many inaccuracies 
should be rectified and exposed. But, now that 
this great historian is again impeached at the 
bar of history and of posterity—this man who 
in so eminent a degree both wrote history and 
lived history—this great noble of literature— 
this mighty name in our national annals—we 
are unwilling, so far, at least, as we are con- 
cerned, that no plea should be put in upon his 
behalf. Doubtless some transactions of his life 
are involved in doubt, others in worse than 
doubt. To some extent he lies open to the 
charge of partiality and disingenuousness. His 
warmest admirers cannot desire that his cha- 
racter should be vindicated at the expense of 
evidence and probabilities ; least of all would | 
such a course have recommended itself to his 
own wise and upright mind. But a case 
remains to be stated on his behalf. His his- 
tory stands almost unique in this respect, that 
between its commencement and the conclusion 
came the lapse of many years ; that its plan and 
object underwent great modification ; and that, 
after all, it was a posthumous work. It is the 
ordinary case of an historical work that the 
reflection and study of a few years at once 
assume the form of the work itself, the 





any effort on his part to obtain the most 
authentic information. In those days there 
were neither ‘‘ Hansard,” blue books, annual 
register, nor daily journal. We must recollect 


| that this work is not so much a history, not so 


much a memoir, as an apology. The history of 
the Great Rebellion is ex parte pleading, 
founded upon ex parte statement. Yet it is 
the glory of this work that a personal vindica- 
tion has proved a history. It is perfectly 
possible, as Mr. Forster has abundantly demon- 
strated that a history should be written in the 


| Spirit of prejudice and party. 


A few words on the general issue involved in 
this work, touching the general character of 
these times. Our own views are substantially 
those of Mr. Hallam’s—the most devoted 
champion of liberty and truth, the most reso- 
lute enemy of tyranny and intolerance, who 
has condemned the history of the Parliament 
from this point, in passages almost unrivalled 
in ancient or modern literature for stately 
eloquence and unanswerable argument. Like 
him, we do not pro to argue from the creed 
of the English Constitution to those who have 
abandoned its communion. Previous to this 
date, the Parliamentary leaders had restored 
the rights and liberties wrested by our ancestors 
from Plantagenet princes, and laid the founda- 
tion of the prosperity and good order of our 
times. In all the grand epic of English history 
there are no efforts more highly honoured, and 
no more stirring names than these. But the 
tide began to turn from the day when the 
Long Parliament, in utter contravention of the 
spirit of the constitution, declared themselves 
indissoluble, and, instead of a free Parliament, 
became an autocratic oligarchy. Charles, by 
hisimprudent attempt, had placed himself at the 
mercy of men who knew no mercy. They lost 
their advantage by pushing it toan ungenerous 
extreme, They professed to vote against him 
in their defence at the very time that they 
knew him to be without money, without 
friends, without the due supply of the common 


| necessaries of light and food. It was the old 


story of kicking a man when he was down, of 
trampling upon a prostrate foe. And, now, 
“law, justice, and moderation, once ranged 
against him, had gone over to his banner.” 
We have no space to discuss matters of opinion, 
but we may remind our readers of a few 
matters of fact. Mr. Forster has laid ex- 
aggerated stress on the discountenance shown 
by Charles to the Puritans; but he does not, 
like Hallam, remind us ‘that their indiscri- 
minate and remorseless bigotry might boast 
that it had heaped disgrace on Walton, and 





author's opinions at the time of publication 


opinion. It is thus that we explain the dis- 
crepancy between his views at the commence- 
ment of the Long Parliament, and his account 
of the Long Parliament; and, even after his 
original history was written, he might have had 
cause to modify his views—often through a 
wider wisdom, sometimes from views unphilo- 
sophical, or even from unworthy reasons, anger, 
disappointment, personal or party bias. Ad- 
mitting that Clarendon was loose and inaccu- 


was a deliberately dishonest writer. The crime 
of dishonesty, or intention to deceive, is not 
proved against him. Let us recollect the cir- 





charge is here substantially without any basis? 
We have little doubt but the other two ap- 
parent contradictions might be materially ex- 


plained away if we were in possession of the 





cumstances under which his history was written. 
He possessed none of those countless appli- 
lances and authorities of which Mr. Forster 
| makes such lavish use. His materials were 
\scanty, yet not scanty through the want of 





being continuous and identical with his opinions | 0 rec sa 
at the time of authorship. It is impossible | sult the dying moments of Chillingworth. 

that the mental history of Lord Clarendon | He does not tell us how the Long Parliament 
should not have exhibited many phases of | proceeded in a career of oppressive violation of 


rate in statement, we entirely deny that he | 


driven Lydiat to beggary, that it trampled on 
the old age of Hales, and embittered with in- 


| the liberty of the subject—in an iniquitous 
| course of arbitrary, illegal, and oppressive 
| taxation, till they perished amid the contempt 
and curses of all men. He has not told us of 
| their heated passions—their intimidation of the 
| minority—their cruel abuse of power—their 
insolent interference in every detail of Church 
and State—the extravagance of their claim to 





privilege, so as to supersede all law and every 
tribunal—their innumerable commitments to 
the Tower for the most trivial and venia 
matter of so-called delinquence—their crushing 
the mobs whgp they once vehemently incited— 
the fines, executions, exile, decimation they 


inflicted on the Royalists. But what has been 
the result? Which of the mighty stakes for 
that our Ephors played has remained with 
them? Does Parliament retain In its own 
hand all the power of the sword and all mili- 
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tary employments? Has it absorbed into itself 
the entire Executive of the country? Does an 
autocratic Legislature sit at Westminster, inde- 
pendent of the Government—independent of 
the constituencies? Have bishops, deans, and 
chapters been swept away? Has the Hou: 
of Lords been abolished as dangerous and un- 
necessary? Is Presbyterianism the established 
religion of England? Has the English Crown 
degenerated into a mere cypher, an object only 
of commiseration and contempt ? 

Providence, says Guizot, alternately punishes 
kings bytheir people, and people by their kings. 
We confess that there is a sort of poetic justice 
in the strongly-marked manner in which, of 
late years, it has been the tendency of English 
literature and of public opinion to place the 
King entirely in the wrong, and the people en- 
tirely in the right. For generations the story 
of Clarendon was considered absolutely authen- 
tic, and Hume, who echoed Clarendon, held un- 
divided sway over the student of English his- 
tory. One cloud of indiscriminate opposition 
rested on the noble but marred recollection of 
these chiefs of Parliament. But then a revul- 
sion came. Not only have our Carlyles and 
Forsters vindicated these men, but they have 
carried war and confusion into the opposite 
camp. The public mind has almost entirely 
adopted their views, and Mr. Forster has skil- 
fully taken advantage of this tendency of the 
age. Every possible six-pound householder pro- 
bably accepts this view, and smiles at what we 
have written in sincerity and deliberation. 

So far as we have seen, in periodical litera- 
ture, there has been no attempt to sift his 
statements and give the subject an inde- 
pendent treatment. The critics—we might 
especially notice the critic in the Times* 
have servilely echoed his opinions, borrowed 
his arguments, pirated his facts, and have 
presented us with careful abstracts adorned 
by their own rhetorical decorations. We be- 
lieve that the truth lies central between the 
extreme right and the extreme left—between 
Clarendon and Forster. But of this we feel 
certain, that Lord Clarendon will be read asa 
classic long after Mr. Forster’s book is for- 
gotten. For though Clarendon’s faults are 








great, and his style admits of the easiest pa- | 
rody, yet he has marvellous merits all his | 


own. His great work is safe for as much of 
immortality as it is in the power of the Eng- 
lish language to bestow. In his exile he 
loved to call himself the Chancellor, and he 


has been happily termed the Chancellor of | 


Human Nature. He possesses in an emi- 
nent degree the power which the Italians 
happily term Dantesque. He frequently re- 
minds us of the great masters of antiquity 
where the sense of whole treatises is 
compressed by Perseus in a line and by 
Tacitus in a sentence. His life and writings 
bear the stamp of his companionship with 
the great and wise of his day, whom 
he has commemorated in words of such 
power and beauty that after ages will not 
willingly let them die. We seem to be in 


some great gallery, where the gaze of states- | 
men and warriors follows us with steadfast | 


and most living scrutiny. We never meet 





*The wholesale plagiarism and striking ignorance of the 


“Times” critic are curiously enough detected by a little 
piece of circumstantial evidence which would delight the 
heart of a criminal jurist. The fact that there is not a 
line of original thought or information would be some- 
thing ; but there is evidence to show the incompetency 
of the critic, who probably read of these subjects for the 
first time of his life in Mr. Forster's book. It is impossible 
to have the slightest acquaintance with the age, impos- 
sible even to have read the first volume of Clarendon, 
without being familiar with the name of Lunsford, of the 
Tower. The old English “f” in Mr. Forster's book is 
almost the same ass; and the Times’ critic always bar- 
barously speaks of Colonel “ Lunfford”—a mistake from 
which the most meagre historical knowledge would have 
saved him. 


| indeed, it is entitled, as being the most finished 
| work of art of the season. But most probably 


with a dry abstraction, or 

The page always vividly recals the portrait. 
Falkland wears his sweet melancholy, Laud 
his clouded aspect; we see the frown on the 
corrugated brow of the Protector, and the 
smile on the pleasant lineaments of the 
younger Charles. 

We speak unfavourably of Mr. Forster 
with regret, for we necessarily write under a 
full sense of the noble services he has ren- 
dered to our English literature. The fact is 
that Mr. Forster just now presents us with a 
curious psychological study. He shows us 
to what an extent an accomplished man of 
great lore, great imagination, and strong po- 
litical feelings can transport himself into a 
distant age so as to be as much a spectator 
and sharer of its passions, interests, and pre- 
judices as any living man of that vanished 
era. ‘Fhe result, unfortunately, has been 
that that bar of history and posterity to which 
nations and men appeal proves as fallible as 
any other human tribunal. That the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men is, to our 
mortification, only too true. It is also true 
that the world can know but little of the hidden 
machinery whereby its greatest revolutions 
have been accomplished. We are afraid that 
Mr. Forster has not done very much towards 
removing this obscurity. We think that he 
has rather over-estimated the value of his 
contribution to English history. Upon com- 
parison, it will be found that he has really 
supplemented very few admissible facts to our 
Rushworth, though he has certainly made 
the most of them by his peculiar power of 
condensing one page of his authority into 
half-a-dozen of his text. The book will of 
course attain a very wide popularity, to which, 


it will be hereafter looked upon as a truly re- 
markable Curiosity of Literature—the case 
where a good and clever man contrives to per- 
suade himself and nearly all the world that a 
book could be really an authentic chapter of 
history which contains so much perversion in 
its facts and so much sophistry in its argu- 
| ments. 





THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY.* 
Last autumn all the papers were telling us 
how by means of Sir William Armstrong's in- 
vention a young lady, standing at some dis- 
tance, and exerting but a slight pressure of her 
| “ delicately-gloved hand,” had flung open the 
| huge gates of some new and stupendous docks. 
The story of this inauguration was that of 
| many a great historical movement. In the case 
| of how many revolutions, political or religious, 
| literary or social, has it been some feminine 
| hand, distant perhaps, and “ delicately-gloved,” 
that has put vast force in motion, unclosed 
| weighty portals, and admitted the rush and 
surge of (alas! how often) astained or crimson 
tide. 
| Such a theme, then, as is essayed in the 
volumes before us—a description of the careers 
of those famous women who, by their beauty 
or their abilities, their wit or their wickedness, 
have ruled over the noble, the brilliant, and the 
| powerful in England or France—while possess- 
| ing no little interest and importance, demands 
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* The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Wharton 
Iiustrated by Charles Altamont Doyle and the Brothers. 


peculiar accuracy in research and peculiar bril- 
liancy in narration. Both these qualities have 
peen brought to bear upon it by the accom- 
blished authoress and author of this handsome 
work. Good materials have been well worked 
up, and the result is an excellent book on an 
excellently-chosen subject, which our readers 
will thank us for heartily commending to their 
perusal. 

To one particular, however, in its general 
outline, we must take some exceptions. ‘* Chro- 
nological order,” we are told in the preface, 
‘* has for certain reasons not been adhered to.” 
These reasons are not specified, and are not by 
any means apparent of themselves. The result, 
however, is not merely damaging to the general 
symmetry of the work, but involves a good 
deal of unnecessary repetition. For example, 
why should the lives of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and the Duchess of Gordon, contempo- 
raries and rivals at the end of the last century, 
be separated by those of Miss Landon and 
Madame de Sévigné? We remember on the 
banks of the Isis hearing the criticism of a 
waterman on the eccentric time kept by the 
oars of a practising crew—‘ There go the 
eight, one after another, just as they were 

bern.” Our heroines have come on in yet 

greater confusion, one after another, just as 

they were not born. 

Sarah Duchess of Marlborough commences 
the series. Termagant old beldame that she 
was, it is impossible to regard her memory with 
unmingled dislike ; perhaps there yet clings to 
it some of the timorous respect which she 
exacted in life. This memoir is, as it 
ought to be, one of the best in the collection. 
Especially good, appears to us, the description 
—too long to quote, too clever to mutilate—" 
of the audience at which, after the disgrace of 
the Churchills, Anne, in bringing ‘* Queen 
Sarah” with her, dared the wrath of her sister 
and brother-in-law. We can only suggest that 
Godolphin is rated rather too highly—Queen 
Anne viewed far too unfavourably. Grant 
that she had many faults and ccmamitted one 
crime (the desertion of her father, when she 
submitted, at her favourite’s dictation, to play 
the part of Goneril)—grant that her talents 
were slight and her prejudices strong — the 
facts remain that, as ‘‘ Good Queen Anne,” 
she won herself a place in the leving memory 
of the English people; and that the Church, 
to which she gave no wavering support in her 
day, leavened the people to an extent which 
it had done at no other period subsequent to 
the Reformation. One omission in this memoir 
is rather curious—the famous quarrel with 
Mrs. Masham on the upsetting of the cup, so 
dwelt upon by Voltaire, is never once alluded 
to. 

‘‘Madame Roland” follows. Stirring times 
were those, when the leaders of the Gironde 
came— 





“to stoop, and cringe, and sue, : 
O’er the lily hand of fair Roland with love-sick Barbaroux.” 
Stirring times, but withal fantastical. Of 
what but a French revolution could the follow- 
ing story be told ?— 

“ The Girondins, terrified at the effusion of blood 
which their own scheme had brought about, were 
yet overwhelmed with joy at the proclamation of 
the Republic. On the evening of that announce- 
ment they met in force at Madame Roland’s, There 
were present twelve out of the twenty-one leaders 
of the party—Brissot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, Pétion, 
Guadet, Gensonné, and Barbaroux were among them. 
They supped and drank with a kind of philosophic 
worship to the success of the great movement. 
Roland himself looked at his wife, whose enthusiasm 
was displayed in the brilliancy of her beautiful face, 
as if to ask if their ambition were not now COlR. 
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lete, and nothing remained but to enjoy the reali- 
sation of their dreams. All eyes turned on Vergni- 
and, the hero of the day. After supper he filled his 
gas, and proposed to drink to the eternity of the 
public. Madame Roland, always ready to invest 
_ moments with the poetry of her fancy, bade 

im pluck some rose leaves from her nosegay and 
scatter them on the wine. Vergniaud obeyed, but 
with a saddened look. ‘ Barbaroux,’ said he, turning 
to the young man, ‘it is not rose leaves, but cypress 
leaves we should quaff in our wine to-night. In 
drinking to a Republic, stained at its birth with the 
blood of September, who knows that we do not 
drink to our own death? No matter ; were this wine 
tiny blood, I would drain it to liberty and equality.’ 
A cry of Vive la République answered this toast.” 

With Mary Wortley Montague we find 
ourselves in another land and a previous gene- 
ration. Poor Sappho! she was the object of 
unmanly hate, though she provoked and 
fostered it by unwomanly coarseness ; and she, 
too, has a title to our interest—in some par- 
ticulars to our respect. Think of the fascinat- 
ing little girl who at eight years old charmed 
the wits of the Kit-Cat; think of the brave, 
resolute woman who staked the life of her 
child on that inoculation which she laboured 
successfully to introduce; and, if we mistake 
not, you will lose your relish for the spite of 
those wonderful verses. But the blight of an 
evil one was upon her. Worse than the worst 
Stuart times were those days of the first two 
Georges—more utterly, hopelessly unredeemed 
by any bold or pure exceptions to the general 
depravity. The salt had lost its savour. Public 
life had no Clarendon—private life no Evelyn ; 
oy might look in vain on the eracnpd) bench 

‘or a Ken, in vain amid the Court for a Mrs. 
Godolphin. And yet even that bad age—even 
those miserable debauchee princes, and the 
Court they imported or reared— had their 
lesson, their significance, their advantage. It 
‘was the divorce of profligacy from accomplished 
elegance or easy gaiety—it was its association 
with stupid vulgarity and loathly baseness— 
in a word, it was the entrance of the unclean 
Spirits into a very herd of swine. 

“Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire” suc- 
ceeds. Round her, the Camilla of the great 
political battle, clustered all the opposition 
chiefs from the one Protestant Duke of Nor- 
folk, ‘‘ stalwart but unclean,” up to Fox him- 
self and the scarcely inferior Sheridan— 

“ The orator, dramatist, statesman, who ran 
O’er each chord of the lyre, and was master of all.” 
‘Was there ever a canvas so celebrated as that 
in which the butcher was bribed by a kiss ?— 
ever a contest so keen as that which left Sir 
Cecil Wray third on the poll ? 

“Letitia Elizabeth Landon” furnishes a 
Subject for what is, to our mind, the 
best article in the book. The sweet 
and touching grace of many of her 
poems, though she did fritter her talents on 
“annual” prints, and the dark and terrible 
mystery which broods over her death, invest 
her story with a special fascination. It was— 
and the pride with which we recal it is surely 
legitimate—in these columns that her earliest 
ee (at fifteen) appeared. Let Sir E. 

ulwer Lytton tell with what result :— 

“* We were,’ he says, ‘at that time more ca- 
pable than we now are of poetic enthusiasm ; and 
certainly that enthusiasm we not only felt ourselves, 
but we shared with every second person we then 
met. We were young, and at college, lavishing our 
golden years, not so much on the Greek verse and 
mystic character to which we ought, perhaps, to have 
been rigidly devoted, as 

“ Our heart in passion and our head in rhyme.” 

“ * At that time poetry was not yet out of fashion 
—at least with us of the cloister; and there was 
always in the reading-room of the Union a rush 
every Saturday afternoon for the Literary Gazette, 





and an impatient anxiety to hasten at once to that 
corner of the sheet which contained the three magi- 
cal letters L. E. L. And all of us praised the verse, 
and all of us guessed at the author. We soon learned 
it was a female, and our admiration was doubled, 
and our conjectures tripled. Was she young? Was 
she pretty? And—for there were some embryo for- 
tune-hunters among us—was she rich? We our- 
selves who, now staid critics and sober gentlemen, 
are about coldly to measure to a prose work’ (what 
is here quoted is introductory to a review of ‘Ro- 
mance and Reality’) ‘ the due quantum of laud and 
censure, then only thought of homage, and in verse 
only we condescended to use it. But the other day, 
in looking over some of our boyish effusions, we 
found a paper superscribed to L. E. L., and begin- 
ning with ‘Fair Spirit !’” 

Poor L. E. L.! Peace to her ashes—glory 
to her memory! Prosit nostris in montibus 
ortam. 

From the life of that greatest of letter- 
writers (or at least the ‘‘ Cecilia” to Walpole’s 
‘** Timoléon”), Madame de Sévigné, we cull the 
following ; not a new story, but very illustra- 
tive both of the profligacy and asceticism of 
the era of Louis XIV. :— 


“The young and handsome De Rancé was the 
most dissipated of all the dissipated abbés of that 
priest-haunted Court. His excesses were the talk 
even of people who were too accustomed to excesses 
to notice them. In 1657 the small-pox was raging 
in Paris, and about the same time the abbé was 
desperately in love with Madame de Montbazon, a 
celebrated beauty. Calling on her one day, he found 
the servants away and the doors open, and walked 
up to her room without waiting to be announced. 

e opened the door, and in a leaden coffin beheld 
the headless form of the lady he had loved so pas- 
sionately. On the ground by its side was the once 
beautiful head its, now a hideous mask. The 
small-pox had attacked her in its most violent form, 
and in a few hours she was dead. Her servants, 
dreading the contagion, had sent for the first coffin 
that could be found. It was too short, and they had 
resorted to the horrid expedient of decapitation to 
meet the difficulty. Her lover had come in at the 
very moment that they were gone to fetch a hearse 
to carry the body away. He staggered back from 
the awful sight, and escaping from the house, vowed 
to bury himself alive for the rest of his days. And 
he did so. 

“Tn the centre of a dense huge forest near 
Evreux, in Normandy, is a close narrow valley, still as 
a grave and dark as a pit. Around it the jealous 
cliffs rise high and steep, and the forest itself pene- 
trates into the abyss, as if to add to its gloomy 
darkness. In the bottom of it eleven foul and stag- 
nant pools load the heavy air with sickness, and in 
the middle of these there stood the once famous 
monastery of La Trappe. It was a den of thieves. 
The rata secure in their foul pit, far from the 
world, and protected by the pathless forest, issued in 
lawless bands at night, armed to the teeth, and con- 
cealing themselves along the highway, rushed out to 

lunder the unsuspecting traveller. They were 
own in the province as ‘The bandits of La 
Trappe.’ 

“ Among these men De Rancé went alone, un- 
armed, and little by little gained an ascendancy over 
their minds, till he brought them one after another 
to quit their lawless life, and return to one of asce- 
ticism. But the rules he enjoined could not but be 
severe, and he made them more and more so. Bread, 
water, and vegetables was all their food. The fur- 
niture of their cells was replaced by a truckle-bed 
of rope, a rug, and a human skull. The silence of 
the ps valley was doubled by the terrible silence 
imposed for the sake of security on its half-dead 
inhabitants. The stalwart but now wasting figures 
of the once lawless monks passed one another with- 
out a word. Their sealed tongues were loosed only 
for one hour on Sunday, and then it was tospeak on 
matters of faith and doctrine. The world was, or 
seemed to be, forgotten ; shut out, foregone for ever. 
None knew his fellow’s name, except the abbot him- 
self. Each new-comer took a new name when he 
renounced the world, and once a father and son lived 
there together unknown to each other till the latter 





died. It was then that on his tombstone the father 
read the young man’s name, and recognised his son. 
Pain and self-torture were courted as redemptives, 
and De Rancé once turned away a novice because he 
noticed that while weeding he pushed aside the 
nettles, to prevent being stung ! 

“In such a grave did De Rancé bury himself, and 
the Trappists were the wonder and the admiration of 
the age.” 

Passing Lady Morgan, whose writings are 
now little more than a tradition, and the 
Duchess of Gordon, we come to the biography 
of a woman who shone with an icy brillianey 
—talented, fascinating, frigid Madame Réca- 
mier. Perhaps no “queen of society” ever 
boasted subjects so illustrious. Not to mention 
Ludwig of Bavaria (Lola’s Ludwig), Augustus 
of Prussia, and the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, to her Lucien Bonaparte addressed 
notes signed Romeo (in allusion to her name, 
Julie), which she remorselessly returned to 
him at a dinner-party. To her Wellington 
himself wrote very bad French to very loving 
effect. To her, blind and seventy, Chateau- 
briand, deaf and eighty, was sufficiently affec- 
tionate or infatuated to make a passionate offer. 

Lady Hervey, ‘‘the fair Lepell,” dowered 
with the island of Sark and wedded to Lord 
Funny-Spouse, ‘‘ the mere curd of ass’s milk,” 
‘the butterfly broken on a wheel,” the “ fa- 
miliar toad” at the ear of Eve (oh, terrible 
sample of the little man of Twickenham’s 
descriptions!), brings us over much of the 
same ground as we have already traversed in 
company with Lady z 

A account of a great woman, the friend 
of Madame Récamier, and, like her, placed 
under the jealous ban of the First Napoleon— 
the famous de Staél—is succeeded by one of 
the hardly less famous Hester Thrale. Though 
Johnson, in lines which we wonder not to find 
quoted here, has made “* Thrale at thirty-five” 
the type of every kind of excellence, we never 
can bring ourselves to admire the woman 
much. All that made Streatham 
and renowned seems owing to her generous 
and high minded peabindoiie greatest of 
brewers, with the exception of one who carried 
on his business at Huntingdon a century earlier. 
As soon as, in Johnson’s lan e, ‘* Thrale’s 
bridle was off her neck,” went utterly 
wrong—snubbed the philosopher, cut Miss 
Burney, and married the music-master. 

Then we come upon Lady C. Lamb, and then 
upon Mrs. Damer, daughter of General Con- 
way, friend in girlhood of David Hume, and 
in maturer life of Horace Walpole, who left 
her Strawberry-hill, while under an osprey of 
her modelling he had written the not very 
musical pentameter— 

“Non me Praxiteles fecit, at Anna Damer.” 
In her old age this distinguished sculptress. 
conceived the notion of endeavouring to super- 
sede the Hindoo idols by busts of English 
heroes modelled by herself ! 

Fain would we linger longer over the re- 
maining sketches of Madame du Deffand, whose 
first virtuous attachment (after Heaven knows 
how many of another sort) was at seventy to 
Horace Walpole; Elizabeth Montagu, benefi- 
cent to chimney-sweeps and haymakers; the 
Countess of Pembroke, ‘‘ Sidney's sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” one of the glorious ghosts that 
haunt Penshurst Place ; and Madame de Main- 
tenon, darling of strange fortune—widow 

the buffoon, wife of Louis le grand 
monarque; but it is time to bring our notice 
of these clever volumes to a conclusion. 

One or two minor blemishes we have noticed 
which we trust will be removed in a second 
edition. Thus we read (vol. 1, p. 6) that in 


1671 ‘“‘Anne Hyde died, and with her the 
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ascendancy of Protestant principles,” a state- 
ment which, as Anne Hyde had been many 


man whose political views are of a singularly 
liberal and enlightened description, and in 





years a Romanist, is rather puzzling. At page | whom the spirit of the truest and most genuine 
166 we find a eulogy on “‘the kindness” of | patriotism has attained to a rare point of 
George III. to “‘ Prince Charles Edward, and | practical development. We have seldom met 
his brother, whom he pensioned”—an evident | with a work in which a juster or more compre- 
confusion between the pension granted to | hensive view is taken of the reciprocal obliga- 
Cardinal York by George III. and the monu- | tions which exist between the several members 
ments raised to the three exiled Stuarts (with | of the great European commonwealth. Count 
their titles as James IIJ., Charles II., and | Mamiani’s idea of the Rights of Nations is not 
Henry IX.) by George III. Again, at page | that which is held by the majority of political 
304, we are told Lady Morgan survived her | jurists of former times, who have built up a 
husband ‘nearly twenty years;” two pages | most elaborate system of conventional rules, 
later we learn she died eleven years after him. | by which all the minutix of diplomatic etiquette 

Such a chronicle as the present can never be | are regulated with the nicest distinctness ; but 
altogether satisfactory. The history of cele- | it refers rather to the broader obligations of 





brated women is to a great extent that of 
unwomenly women. Many a generation of 
wits and beauties have gone to their graves 
since the foremost statesman of Athens—who 
in his Aspasia had possessed indeed a ‘ queen 
of society "—pronounced that woman's glory to 
be great who was least talked of, whether for 
good or ill. Very dim grows the lustre of 
most of those names when placed by those of a 
Lucy Hutchinson or a Madame Lavalette— 
celebrated indeed, but not seeking celebrity. 
Not in glittering court or crowded salon, not 
amid the bustle of fashion or the intrigues of 
politics, is woman’s truest or noblest place. In 
the retirement of daily duties she finds her 
fittest, and so her happiest, sphere. Let her 
remember the apostolic precept and veil her- 
self even from the gaze of admiration, ‘* because 


of theangels”—theangelsof purity, of peace, and | 


of home, whose estrangement were too dear a 
oad for popularity however extensive, or for 
ame however brilliant. 





COUNT MAMIAMI’S RIGHTS OF 
NATIONS.* 


Ir appears probable that the much-debated | 


problem of the possibility of reconstructing an 
Italian kingdom by the union of the several 


provinces of the peninsula under an Italian | 


king is now, owing to the events of the last 


few months, in a fair way towards ultimate | 


solution. It would be premature, however, to 


assert confidently that all doubts upon this | 


subject are finally and definitely set at rest, 
until we have learnt from actual experience 


that the Italian nation is possessed of sufficient | 
energy and determination to ensure the per- | 


manent duration of the territorial arrangements 
which it has recently concluded. On this 
point there is, unquestionably, a considerable 
difference of opinion among thinking men, 


according to the degree in which they consider | 


the present generation of Italians to have de- 


generated from the standard of the iron-willed 
and world-subduing ancestors from whom they 


have sprung. Without committing ourselves | 


to the statement of any definite opinion on this 
— we may safely affirm that the more 


oroughly and exclusively her sons are actu- | 
ated by the spirit which pervades every page | 


of the volume now before us, the better is 
Italy’s chance of assuming a recognised and 
established ition among the independent 
nations of Euro 
essay on the Rights of Nations is the subject 
of the present article, is not only possessed of 
considerable intellectual ability, but is also a 





* Rights of Nations; or, The New Law of European States, 
— to the Affairs of Italy. By Count Mamiani, Minister 

Public Instruction in the Kingdom of Sardinia. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Roger Acton. (London: W. Jeffs.) 


Count Mamiani, whose | 


political equity, and has for its object the 
| Siaimmate attainment of perpetual peace by 
| appealing to the common experience and intelli- 
| gence of mankind. We cannot bear a more 
| convincing or substantial testimony to the 
| value of the views put forward by Count 
| Mamiani than by endorsing the statement 
| made by the translator of his essay, that many 
| of the most important conclusions arrived at 
by the Italian politician are identical with the 
doctrines advocated by the most enlightened of 
|our political philosophers, Mr. John Stuart 
, Mill. We may, perhaps, think that the ulti- 
' mate accomplishment of the Count’s anticipa- 
tions for the future of Europe is indefinitely 
remote; but the abstract justice of the princi- 
ples on which they are founded appears to us 
to be beyond question. 

Although the name of the author of the 
| volume now before us is not absolutely un- 
| familiar to English ears, it will not be super- 
| fluous to give a brief enumeration of the 
| principal events in his career. Terenzio Mami- 
| ani, the last direct descendant of the ancient 
| house of Della Rovera, was bern about sixty 
| years ago at Pesaro, in the Romagna, which 
was included in the kingdom of Italy, as con- 
| structed by the First Napoleon. He took a 

prominent part in the insurrection of the 
| Roman Legations in 1831, and was the only 
member of the Provisional Government who 
| refused to sign the capitulation of Ancona. 
He was one of the thirty-eight persons ex- 
| empted from the subsequent amnesty ; and, in 
attempting to escape from a port on the 
Adriatic coast, was captured by an Austrian 
cruiser, and imprisoned for nine months at 
Venice. After this he spent fifteen years in 
Paris, where he was 4 distinguished member of 
| a brilliant circle of Italian scholars and philo- 





| sophers. On the proclamation of an amnesty 
by Pius CX. he returned to Rome, steadfastly 
refusing, however, to conform to that clause 
which prescribed to every political exile a 
| formal recantation of his previous offences ; 
and on the establishment of a parliamentary 
| constitution, he became President of the 
Council of Ministers. When the French in- 
tervention was pro by Cavaignac to the 
Assembly at Paris, in December, 1848, Mami- 
ani resisted it by a solemn protest addressed to 
all the Courts of Europe ; and after the conclu- 
_sion of the siege of Rome by the French, he 
took refuge in Piedmont, where he was elected 
a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
| served as Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Turin. When, in last January, 
Count Cavour resumed the direction of the 
king’s councils, he offered Mamiani the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction; and the new 
minister worthily inaugurated his official exist- 
ence by issuing a circular favouring the largest 
enjoyment of intellectual liberty in all the 
schools and colleges placed under his control. 
The limited space that we have at our dis- 
posal precludes us from attempting anything 





like a complete examination of the method 
employed by Count Mamiani in the investiga- 
tion of his subject, or, indeed, from doing 
more than giving a brief enumeration of the 
principal conclusions at which he arrives. The 
object of his inquiry being the determination 
of the social and political relations between 
State and State, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to obtain a clear idea of what a State 
really is, since every relation between two 
things must partake of the nature of the thin 
so related. ‘ A State,” says Count Mamiani, 
“is a certain congregation of families, which 
provides by law and tribunals for its own wel- 
are and for its own protection, so that the 
ends for which society exists may be com- 
mag fulfilled, and the ye age perfecti- 
ility of private men and of the public may be 
considered possible.” We have heard the latter 
part of this definition objected to as Utopian, 
masmuch as it implies that human ecti- 
bility is a possible contingency. But the 
objection is, we think, without foundation. 
Although we may be fully convinced that the 
attainment of absolute perfection is, in this 
stage of our existence at least, beyond the 
reach either of the individual or the State, we 
are not, therefore, justified in selecting a 
meaner object for our aspirations, or a lower 
standard by which to test cur pro . The 
leading characteristic of a State is that it must 
be self-ruling, both inwardly and outwardly— 
inwardly, because there must be a constant 
and common will of all those congregated 
therein to exist in a certain social union dis- 
tinct from all others, and by their own forces 
to fulfil the ends, both universal and particular, 
for which they are associated ; and outwardly, 
because it must be free and independent of all 
other States. In this sense, be it observed, a 
monarchy may be as truly self-ruling asa 
democracy. Since this self-rule is essential to 
the very existence of a State, one State cannot 
wrest it from another without being guilty of 
the most heinous of all offences against inter- 
national law. More than this, no State is 
competent voluntarily to give up this self-rule, 
or to incorporate itself with another, except on 
any other terms than those of perfect equality ; 
for any such compact is in its very nature.im- 
possible, and therefore not binding. And, as 
a State cannot give up its independence into 
the hands of another State, so the indivi- 
duals composing it cannot give up their 
independence into the hands of an indivi- 
dual; so that any doctrine which repre- 
sents a king as anything but the repre- 
sentative of his nation must of necessity be 
fallacious and untrue. From this view of the 
spontaneity and individualism of nations, the 
octrine of non-intervention follows as a matter 
of course. Of this doctrine Mamiani is a firm 
and uncompromising adherent. No State can 
lawfully interfere by force with another, unless 
the proceedings of the latter are such as to in- 
flict actual material damages upon the former. 
No amount of merely moral noe is sufficient 
to justify such intervention. No State, there- 
fore, is justified in lending aid eye rer 
his people ; or, in strict Justice (as Mamiani 
somewhat reluctantly confesses), to a ple 
against their king. There is, in fact, only one 
possible case in which intervention is justifiable, 
and that is when it is necessary to secure non- 
intervention ; an exception which, if ever ex- 
ception did, eminently proves the rule. Our 
author devotes a considerable space to the 
refutation of the doctrine that intervention is 
justifiable in the cause of religion, and takes 
occasion therein to speak his mind concernim, 
the Papal Government with a frankness an 
decision truly refreshing. After reading these 
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Chapters, no one will be at a loss to understand | 
why it is that Cardinal Antonelli regards his | 
redecessor with peculiar horror, and holds, as | 
e has done within the last few days, the mere | 
act of corresponding with him as a sufficient | 
reason for the arrest and exile of the corre- | 
spondent. With whatother feelingsthan those | 
of fear and hate can the Cardinal possibly | 
regard a man who asserts unconditionally that | 
secular and ecclesiastical dominion are essen- 
tially distinct, and cannot possibly be united in 
the same person ; who characterises theocratic 
government as the worst of all governments ; 
and who declares it to be “ high time now to 


they lauded by the economists and philosophers. | 
But when the demolition of the feudal and priestly | 
institutions was nigh complete, and all things almost | 
levelled, the monarchs found themselves rather 
weaker and with less defence, inasmuch as they re- 
mained standing alone amidst the multitudes, into 
the minds of which, on the other hand, some un- | 
accustomed thoughts and aspirations were making 
way ; although still, by the natural self-delnsion of | 
regal haughtiness and self-esteem, these Sovereigns 
thought they had arrived at the very summit of au- 
thority, and identified the State with their own | 
selves alone, their gospel being that speech of Louis 
cIV., L’ Etat «est moi. Then tempestuous seasons | 
came upon them, and there was none to help them ; 


have it universally laid down and accepted that | they had to bear assaults and humiliations abroad, | 


the lay power does not proceed from the ec- 


revolutions and insurrections at home. Later, their | 


clesiastical, and that Jesus Christ gave to his fortunes were restored by the intemperance and | 


clergy authority and control over spiritual 
things, but not over secular?” As if this were 
not enough, Mami«n‘ l'sputes the infallibility of 
his Holinesseven i: ti:ings spiritual. “ If,” says 
he, ‘‘ the control exercised by one person over 
a countless number of minds and hearts.is an 
immoderate power, which should be left to the 
infinitely great and good Being alone, it be- 
comes quite intolerable when it passes over from 
the region of ideas into the facts of our civil 
existence, and arrogates the right of judging 
as tosecular matters, and arms itself and pre- 
dominates with material and coercive sanc- 
tions.” 

But, though armed intervention is not justi- 
fiable, a pacific intervention by one State in 
the affairs of another is in Mamiani’s eyes not 
only allowable, but is also the most effectual 
means for guarding against infractions of inter- 
national law. ‘The mode in which such 
intervention is most usually aud conveniently 

ractised is by means of a congress of nations. 

Yone of the congresses which have hitherto been 
held approach within an appreciable distance 
of our author's ideal. He selects for special 
examination the Congress of Vienna,and points 
out at considerable length the radical defects 
by which its operation was rendered of none 
effect. He gives a masterly sketch of the man- 
ner in which the proceedings of the assembled 
Powers were influenced by the previous course 
of events, which, though it is somewhat, long 
for an extract, we venture, nevertheless, to pre- 
sent to the reader :-— 

“ Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
that great network of feudal hierarchies and eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions, mixed up with municipal pri- 
vileges and guilds, began to be stripped off like an 
armour, with which every part of the ciyil body had 
shielded itself, as best it could, against the undefined 
and ill-circumscribed power of the Crown, and had 
trusted, by oppressing its inferiors, to compensate 
itself for the oppression it ‘experienced from above. 
So had the wile workl conspired against the poor 
populace of the towns and rural ntry, and 
against the middle class, which had no title or pro- 
tection, though by virtue and learning \it began to 
prevail agairst privileged men. Thereaiter by degrees 
the princes acquired a sort of easy dictatorship, with 
the general consent, so that in the end, beneath the 
ruthless strokes of the royal power, the old mecha- 
nism of the Middle Ages came down all with a 
crash ; and, in fact, if not by law, an increasing 

ity and community of laws and ordinances was 
introduced throughout Europe, from which political 
liberty also would not very long have delayed to 
arise. For the course of humanity was fated and 
pre-ordained, and the ideal Jaw was to arrive at the 
gradual and universal realisation, either slowly 
through reforms and tranquillity, or else with a 
bloody impetvosity by means of popular insurrec- 
tions, of its own conceptions. Anyhow the princes, 
not discerning the remote consequences of their 


doings, proceeded to destroy around the throne | 
those bulwarks and stays which they deemed their | 
prejudicial impediments and injurious opponents ; , 


and the more boldly and energetically they so 
handled the axe and the hammer, the more were 


| errors of others. First, there were the excesses of 
the Revolution, the most venerable traditions being 
furiously interrupted and derided; then the native 
pride of the nations, contemptuously treated by | 
Buonaparte, rallied the subjects to their monarchs, 


baited hook of large promises of liberty, and vehe- 


own country and hatred of foreigners. By these 
excitements, at Leipsic and at Waterloo, they fought 
and won. But with all this, the new maxims still 
lived robust and green, since they had not been 
lopped off by the sword, and the pith of them was 
found to be good and wholesome, though it had by 


an ugly rind. And after, as we have once before 
said, an infinite storm of human accidents, the im- 
morial archetypes of justice and right emerged from 
it, entire and full of radiance ; which the monarchs 
little or not at all perceiving, and forgetting every- 
thing of their trouble and humiliation, measured 
their own power by the greatness of that empire 
which the zeal of the peoples and armies had over- 
thrown. They thus met together at Vienna, like a 
superb and formidable oligarchy, the owners and 


tricians or of Etruscan /ucumones, disposing at their 
arbitrary discretion of the ager publicus and of the 
fate of their clients and dependents. It is true that 
those actually assembled were but few, compared 
with the whole number of their order, and that the 
mob of princes, so to speak, had to take the will of 
those few for law. Yet they were all agreed in 
their sentiment of pride and arrogance with regard 
to their own subjects.” 


The principal defects which distinguish the 
proceedings of the Vienna Congress are these. 
It. implied, firstly, that the conquest of a 
foreign territory drew with it the sovereignty 
over theconquered people. It decreed, secondly, 
thatthe outward autonomy. orself-rule of States, 
is not an equal one, and that it is competent 
for the greater States to assume a superiority 
over, and decide on, the fate of the weaker ones. 
The fate of Europe was, in fact, decided by 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England. Thirdly, 
it. adopted the principle that an unarmed or 
divided people, or one destitute of an. official 
representative, not only has no seat in the par- 
liament of kings, but that these may alter its 
destinies at their good-will and pleasure. 
Finally, it implied in nearly all its acts a dis- 
tinet recognition of the divine right and feudal 
prerogative of kings ; from which recognition 
proceed two evidently pernicious results, which 
come strictly within the scope of international 
law. The one is, that several of these absolute 
monarchs have asked for and obtained the ma- 
terial aid of their colleagues against their own 
peoples ; and the other is that, in the assemblies 
of royal advocates, not the nations, but the 
| monarchs only, are in any way represented. 
| The congress which took place at Paris at the 
| close of the Russian war was, in some respects, a 
decided improvement on that of Vienna, though 
we find in it not a few traces of the radical de- 
fects to which we have just alluded. But it 

laid aside the principle of conquest ; it made 








who did not scruple even to catch them with the | 


mently strove to warm up in them the love of their | 


: ; ; | 
factions and the passions of men been involved in | 


lords of all things, or like a council of Roman pa- | 


some approach to the recognition of the out- 


| ward equality of the weaker with the stronger 


States, since the votes of Sardinia and Turkey 
weighed no less than those of the greater Powers ; 
it provided that the wishes of the people should 
be consulted in the new settlement of the 
Roumanian provinces ; and it set the example 
of interfering by remonstrance with the govern- 
ments of the oppressed districts of Italy. It 
further contributed to the establishment of 
several minor but very important maxims of 
international law, in that it recommended that 
the mediation of some neutral Power should be 
sought before having recourse to arms; that it 
abolished privateering; that it decided that 
the neutral flag protects the cargo; and that it 
put a stop to the practice of declaring a block- 
ade on paper, which is not intended to be put 
in execution. But Count Mamiani’s ideal con- 
gress is a very different thing even from the 
Congress of Paris. It is to be a representative 
assembly, not of monarchs, but of nations, 
which is to meet from time to time, not at the 
close of a long and terrific war, but fairly, in 
the midst of peace, for the purpose of settling 
any disputed questions that may have arisen in 
the interval, and of occasionally reasserting 


| and confirming the great principles of the 
| rights of nations. 


All its proceedings are to be 
public and open; itis to hear the appeal of 
every people whose affairs are under delibera- 
tion, and to respect their wishes; and above all, 
the smallest independent State is to be on a 
footing of perfect equality with the most power- 
ful. When this beau ideal of a congress of 
nations has once fairly commenced its sittings 
it is possible that, as Count Mamiani antici- 
pates, there will be no more war; but, we fear, 
not till then. 

Our author deals not only with congresses, 
but with treaties, laying down a few brief 
fundamental rules for the better regulation of 
these minor national contracts. We only allude 
to this portion of his essay in order to quote 
one of the amendments which he purposes to 
introduce into all future treaties of peace; a 
suggestion which appears to us eminently cal- 
culated to promote the permanence of such 
agreements. He says :-— 

“ There are three principles to be observed. The 
first is, that by a treaty of peace equitably stipu- 
lated, every notion of punishment, reprisals, and 
humiliation is done away with, In civilised Europe 
it should be assumed that, when wars break out, 
both the belligerent parties are sufficiently persuaded 
that the reason and the right are theirs. A war 
commenced with dishonesty and evident iniquity 
would tend to the great disgrace and manifest im- 
peachment of all Europe, which it would behove by 
all means to have’ prevented it; or which, if the 
efforts at adjustment and conciliation failed, should, 
by casting itself wholly on the side which had reason 
and a clear right for it, have made a fresh war im- 
possible. Victory, however, should be considered as 
a fortunate event, and as nothing more; so that 
everything in the stipulatién ought to be treated 
with equality and mutual honour.” 

It is not without a purpose that Count 
Mamiani has given to his book its second title 
—‘* The New Law of European States ap- 
plied to the affairs of Italy.” Even our brief 
and incomplete account of the conclusions at 
which he arrives will enable the reader to per- 
ceive that not a few of his maxims of interna- 
national law are so admirably adapted to 
justify Italy in rising against Austria, and 
France and Sardinia in aiding her to throw off 
the foreign yoke, that it is scarcely possible to 
avoid the conclusion that they were framed 
and enunciated with a special view to this very 
purpose. We are far from mentioning this 
fact as in any way a charge against the Italian 
patrict. But these views necessarily involve 
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the conviction that Louis Napoleon’s interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Italy was perfectly dis- 
interested, and that he aimed thereby at no 
reward but that which must result from the 
consciousness of his own virtue. This some- 
what arduous conviction Count Mamiani clings 
to with singular pertinacity and faith, We 
are much mistaken, however, if the disclosures 
that have been made within the last month or 
two concerning Savoy and Nice have not 
materially modified his belief on this point. 
Unless, like Count Cavour, he is in possession 
of some means, unknown to the uninitiated, 
of reconciling obvious discrepancies between 
professions and deeds, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that he must regard with disapproba- 
tion the annexation of those provinces by 
France ; for it is easy to prove from his own 
lips that he considers such an arrangement, 
even though sanctioned by the free consent of 
the annexed peoples, as opposed to the rules 
of international law. Even if we take for 
gospel all M. Thouvenel'’s assertions respecting 
the anxiety of Savoy and Nice to merge their 
own identity in that of the French empire, 
surely the case is fully met and disposed of 
in the following paragraph :—‘t We may re- 
mark, in passing, that when a people subjects 
itself, as it sometimes does, to a foreign king, 
and one who wears the crown of another king- 
dom, it is not merely choosing for itself a new 
monarch ; but it is incurring an extreme risk 
of losing its autonomy, since if that monarch 
has an inclination to do so, which he seldom 











fails to have, he will by the army and revenues | 


of the one people subjugate the other, and in 
this experience both ancient and modern his- 
tory abound.” 

A few words regarding the translator of 
Count Mamiani’s work will probably not be 





considered out of place.. Mr. Acton intro- | 


duces himself as ‘“‘ an unworthy member of the 
Fourth Estate—a fellow of the reading and 
yriting sort;” but this is, nevertheless, the 
first actual and independent volume which he 
has yet sent to press. In the course of a rather 
long preface, he gives us such an insight into 
his political views as enables us to assert with- 
out risk that, in point of sympathy at least, 
Count Mamiani could not possibly have met 
with'a better sponsor for his presentation. to 
the English public. Mr. Acton has a firm and 
enthusiastic belief in the future of Italy,.a 
strong conviction of the disinterestedness. of 
Louis Napoleon, and an exceptional admiration 
for the King of Sardinia. Naturally, he de- 
plores in strong terms the lame and impotent 
conclusion to which the late Italian’ struggle 
was brought by the peace of Villafranea. | But 
not even in this does he perceive any sign that 
the French Emperor was actuated by any other 
motive than a pure and sincere desire to restore 
Italian independence. On the contrary, he re- 
gards it morely as an unfortunate blunder, and 
is inclined to attribute it to the effect produced 
‘‘on the nerves of an unpractised warrior, and, 
he should think, not a cruel or unfeeling man, 
by the sickening slaughter he had witnessed on 
the sultry field of Solferino.” This view has, 
at any rate, the charm of complete novelty. 
Probably Mr. Acton’s opinions on this and other 
points have, like those of his author, been ma- 
terially modified by the events of the current 
year. In speaking of the King of Sardinia’s 
visit to England, he characterises that sovereign 
as “one of the two or three unperjured 
monarchs then extant in the world.” Now, 
without charging Victor Emmanuel with di- 
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rect and deliberate falsehood, we cannot but 


claiming for him any special or distinctive | which the sober and almost unimpassioned Ger- 
position as a man of uncompromising honesty | man philosopher shows so much taste and so 
or unflinching truthfulness. We do not say he | much aptitude, it is the precise element in which 
is worse, but we cannot admit him to be much | the comic drama should most thrive and flou- 


better, than his neighbours. 
A slight and comparatively unimportant de- 


| 
| 


rish—a nation fond of satire, with a language 
almost composed for the purpose of gratifying 


fect that we have noticed in Count Mamiani’s | this passion ; and, it must be confessed, with 
work is a certain want of systematic arrange- | an abundance of objects of ridicule close at 


ment in its several parts. ‘The Count is rather 
fond of interrupting the discussion of a general 
question bya digression onsome collateral point ; 


until after (in many cases) a divagation of no 
inconsiderable length. Mr. Acton would, we 
think, have done his author a service if he had 
undertaken not only the translation, but also, 
in some respects, the rearrangement of his work. 
Neither can we shut our eyes to the fact that 
the publication of this volume has been delayed 
a little too long. Had it appeared only a few 
months earlier it would certainly have been 
more directly applicable, in not afew important 
points, to the existing state of Italian polities 
than it is at present. But we fully acknow- 
ledge that the intrinsic and independent value 
of its general views is such as to render ita 
more than commonly interesting and important 
contribution to the science of international 
law. 





THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA.* 
Tur wit and satirical genius of the French 
people is proverbial. Nothing enjoys immunity 
from the ridicule of this light-hearted nation, 
and there is no power so high, no sacred thing 
so deeply hidden away, as to escape a pointed 
phrase or piercing epigram. The very language 
is redolent of double-entendre, and sharp, short, 
As M. Jourdain had talked prose aly 
his life without knowing it, so a Frenchman 


repartee. 


chatters unconsciously in epigrams. If a phleg- 
matic Englishman had to talk French he could 
not help being witty, any more than he could 
help looking a fool if he were invested with 
cap-and-bells and motley. Of course, the lan- 
guage received this—one of its most prominer.t 
characteristics—from the mind of the nation 


1a 


which speaks it ; but now the speakers and the 


language spoken exercise a reciprocal influence 
| anguage sy 





think there is sufficient discrepancy between his | 


former declarations and his present actions with 
respect to Savoy and Nice, to prevent us from 


en each other. The French tongue is epigram- 
matic because the French people are witty ; 
French people are more witty because the 
French tongue is epigrammatic. As might 
have been expected, this wit, so agreeable in 
social intercourse, and so attractive when 
found, as it constantly is, in combination with 
sober thought and laborious research, has cost 
the nation dear, and much of the deplorable 
infidelity which has long pervaded France, and 


hand. 
The object of comedy, however, is twofold. 


| * The duty of comedy,” says Moliére, the prince 
and he does not return to his original path | 


of comedians, in his preface to ‘The Tar- 
tuffe,” that most admirable of comedies ; ‘the 
duty of comedy is to instruct mankind whilst 
amusing them.” This duty Moliére~ himself 
conscientiously fulfiled, and whilst his plays 
are sparkling with the most genuine and pun- 
gent wit, there is not one of them which does 
| not hold up some grave vice or folly, so serious 
| as to be almost vice, to merited reprehension 
| and odium. The hypocrites, cuckolds, physi- 
| cians, are all brought forward and vigorously 
| castigated in a style worthy of Aristophanes 
himself in point of severity, and infinitely su- 
rior to him in completeness and artistic finish. 
Vice was introduced and depicted, but the 
| really odious features of that ‘monster of 
hideous mien” were prominently brought out, 
| and few persons were likely to quit the theatre 
after arepresentation of ‘* Tartuffe,” with any 
desire to become a hypocritical religious pro- 
fessor; nor would the“ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
| fillany worthy hosier or grocer with unjust envy 
at the fortune of M. Jourdain. We sus 
| the cause of religion was more advanced by the 
comedian than the bigoted ecclesiastic who re- 
| fused him burial ; and to us, at least, there is 
much more “ edification” in the ** Tartuffe,” or 
* L’Avare,” than in a dozen of the discourses 
| of some of the contemporary divines. 

But in our days the Muse of French 
Comedy has hung her harp on the willows, and 
may be imagined in tears, however incongru- 

ous such a picture is with the notion of her 
constitution. Like Eli’s daughter-in-law, she 
exclaims, ‘+ Ichabod, Ichabod.” Where Moliére 
/ once reigned we have M. Dumas, ‘Fils, or M. 
Léon Laya; where there oncé was wit there 
now is Wretched“obseenity or painful duiness ; 
| where once the spectater was gratified by full 
and careful delincation of character he is now 
| insulted by miserablé and slovenly daubs: vice 
was formerly chastised, now it is petted ; it was 
formerly ‘paitited in its most detestable colours, 
it is now made a subject of sympathetic 
laughter. 
Of all the plays which are now on the boards 
| of the various Parisian theatres, there is only 
one, ‘+ La Tentation,”. of M. Octave Feuillet, 
which cannot be pronounced either dull or im- 
moral, or a combination of dulness and immo- 
| rality. ‘In this play the plot is interesting and 
well drawn out ; the characters are natural, and 
painted with some care and elaboration ; the 
dialogue is sprightly, and_tolerably free from 
those little peculiarities of expression which, 
though not suggestive to the native mind, are 
somewhat too strong for the well-tutored Eng- 





which is unbelief in its very worst sense, may |lishman. The moral sounds very abnormal in 
be justly attributed to the incontinent fondness | prance. The heroine is a wife, whose husband 


for brilliant and pointed satire, without any 
consideration that there are some themes 
such a nature that they are never attacked 


| is fonder of hunting and dice than the more 
| uxorious pursuits of holding worsted or going 
| shopping, and who fills the house with his 


through the medium of ridicule without the | rahje-scented comrades. The unfortunate wife 


utmost danger and detriment to the assailant 
himself. However, though this national cha- 
racteristic has in some measure unfitted the 


| 
| 


has not only a negligent husband, but is tor- 


mented by a still more urgent nuisance—a most 


| attentive mother-in-law—who never leaves her 


French for the theological disputations for | free from suspicious and incessant surveillance. 


* Le Duc Job; par } 
Pénélope Normande; 
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Pére Prodigue ; par M. Alexandre Dumas, Fils. Paria: 1959. 
La Tentation ; 


par M. Octave Feuillet. Paris: 1860. 


—_ ——— | These are the two negative sources of tempta- 
1859. La | tion, soto speak. The positive oneis a peculiar 


sort of man, only to be met with in a French 
romance—an individual who has alyays tra- 
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velled a great deal, and differs from Diogenes | most impression on the mind of the spectator, 
in this respect, that whilst he, Diogenes, was |-we doubt very much whether his nature will 
aways in search of an honest man, our | be elevated or improved. 

gentleman was in search, not of aman, but a Perhaps, however, the most popular play 
woman ; and that woman not necessarily an | with the Parisians for the last three months 
honest woman, but simply one who should feel | has been the ‘* Prodigal Father” of M. Dumas, 


some strange, magnetic love for himself, and 
who would consent to a ‘‘ transfusion of soul,” 
and sundry other curious psychological and 
physiological processes, of which we confess 
only to have dimly comprehended, except in 
so far that they are to be carried on in the ab- 


sence of the husband in the case before us. So | 


much for the three sources of ‘‘ The Tentation.” 
Unfortunately the three elements all begin to 
work together. One unlucky day the heroine 
discovers that the husband is carrying on an 
intrigue with another lady ; the same day the 
mother-in-law accuses her of some offence or 
other, of course unjustly ; thirdly, when 
utterly prostrated by all, the morbid gentle- 
raan proposes to share her griefs, and to carry 
her off. Whilst she is resisting his advances, 
enter negligent husband. Then comes a duel, 
in which the life of the morbid one falls into 
the power of the husband, whogrants him pardon. 
The whole coneludes with reconciliation be- 
tween the heroine and her husband, and the 
gratified spectator is left to draw the conclusion 
that the mother-in-law is thoroughly cowed, 
whilst the positive temptation retires grace- 
fully to foreign parts. There is nothing to 
complain of here. A virtuous woman, ne- 
; harassed, and tempted, retaining her 
virtue in — of all, is a style of person with 
Whom the French have but too little acquaint- 
ance. 
This play, however, is exceptional ; witness 
‘“« La Pénélope Normande,” which was its pre- 
decessor on the boards of the Vaudeville Thea- 
tre. This production is almost unmitigatedly 
bad from all points of view; the characters 
are feebly conceived and imperfectly deline- 
ated, and the idea of the plot is simply infa- 
mous. A fine, noble-hearted sailor, who loves 
his wife to distraction, finding her discontented 
with the want of wealth, leaves his home, and 
undertakes a long voyage which may bring 
her back all her heart can desire. He is no 
sooner out of sight than a Parisian (morbid 
one again) finds his way into Normandy, and 
at once commences the “transfusion of soul” 
process. A treacherous friend also, to whom 
the absent captain had entrusted his wife, 
attempts to seduce her, without success how- 
ever, a fact which exasperated him at the'more 
perous suit of the Parisian. The captain 
at length, after much toil and many dangers, 
returns full of hope and trust. Hesoon learns 
that there is something rotten im the State of 


_the younger. By his admirers, this production 
of M. Dumas is considered his masterpiece ; 
and perhaps it may be regarded in some ways 
|/@8 superior to any of his former dramatic 
| efforts, the most famous of which is the ‘‘ Lady 
| of the Camelias,” the original of the story of 
Verdi's “‘ Traviata.” The ‘* Lady of the Came- 
lias” is so well known in this country, through 
one medium or another, that we need not 
point out its characteristics. In England we 
are accustomed to regard it as decidedly im- 
moral ; but we are bound not to forget that, 
in estimating the merits or demerits of any 
given French work, it is only fair to throw 
ourselves as far as possible into the feelings and 
views of the nation for whose amusement it is 
composed. How far the prevalent tone is 
worthy of approbation is quite another thing ; 
but a dramatic author is only a representative 
of the sentiments of his time, and it is only 
fair to judge him accordingly. Still, giving 
the younger Dumas the full benefit of this, we 
believe his writings to be worthless in them- 
selves and most deleterious in their conse- 
quences. We do not think them at all fair 
representations of human life in Paris or any- 


his plays to have counterparts in real existence, 
they are of such a sort that the less that is said 
about them the better for the moral health of 
society. The words of the Preacher, “‘ he that 
toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith,” are 
as true in our own day as they were when first 
uttered, and we maintain that the spectators 
or readers of so pitchy a drama as the ‘“ Prodi- 
gal Father” are, toa greater or less extent, in- 
evitably defiled therewith. The principal cha- 
racter is a profligate man of the world, who, 
though advanced in life, is none the less zealous 
in debauchery on that account. This veteran 
sinner has an only son, whom he has brought 
up to imitate himself; but with less success 
than his strenuous efforts merited, for the son is 
not sodegenerate asnot toretainsomeslightsense 
of honour and some few good principles. The 
other characters are (1) An unfortunate but 
mercenary female, who finally marries; (2) A 
disgusting parasite, or pimp; (3) A virtuous 
but comparatively insipid personage, who, after 
being courted by the father, ends by marrying 
the son; (4) A married lady who entertains 
unsatisfactory notions as to the duties of wed- 
ded life; (5) Husband of No. 4, who is 
anxious to rectify her views on this subject; 





where else ; and, even supposing the scenes of | ST 


Denmark, and by an artful arrangement brings | (6) A number of fops, who, in combination, 
about a duel between his friend and the Pari- | may possibly be thought to form a character. 
sian, in which the unfortunate latter meets | The vagaries of the father and son constitute 


with his death at the very moment when he 
ought to have eloped with the so-called Péné- 
lope. The captain brings this before the no- 


tice of Pénélope, and amidst her curses he 


again seeks the ocean, whilst she herself is left 


behind in misery and despair. Here is a 


pretty affair! A woman forgets a fine, open- 


the action -of the play, and the only thing to | P™ 


be said about the plot is what Wordsworth said 
| of Wilhelm Meister—it is a series of compli- 
| cated fornications. The dialogue is tolerably 
| witty, but even this merit is more than over- 
| shadowed by the revolting character of the 
| action and sentiments : the tone of the piece is 


husband, who was sacrificing his ease | low, and the general effect degrading. 

and possibly his life for the gratification of her We have not space to say more about “ Le 
vain desires, and falls a victim to a passion for Duc Job” than that it is extremely moral, but 
an attenuated puppy from Paris, whose mincing | unfortunately quite as dull asit is moral. On 
grin and wofully insipid conversation are more | the whole the present condition of the French 
potent with the fair heroine than the practical stage is not creditable to that brilliant people. 
token of devotion which her husband had’ With the exception of ‘The Temptation,” as 
given. ‘The moral may be one of two—either we have already said, the dramas which now 
that the husband is a fool for leaving his wife, draw crowded houses are either worthy of 
or that the wife is a fool for leaving her hus- severe condemnation as being likely to have a 
band till she was certain that he was well out most pernicious social effect, or else are almost 
of sight. Whichever of these two may make equally objectionable for their insipidity. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. Toss is a bookmaker, but a bookmaker 
of the highest order. His wares are manufac- 
tured ; but they are original in design and ad- 
mirable in execution. He never presents us 
with ornamental luxuries, but combines utility 
with taste and instruction with amusement. 
In truth, Mr. Timbs may fairly rank asa lite- 
rary discoverer, for he has found a territory in 
the world of letters which he may claim as his 
own, and from which he will not speedily be 
dislodged. It is no small merit to write a 
book which cannot be thrown aside after a 
hasty perusal, but is adapted for constant re- 
ference, and may be taken up with pleasure at 
any leisure moment. This is Mr. Timbs’ 
merit. His volumes are not suitable provender 
for a circulating library, because a running 
glance at them would satisfy no one. So we 


place them at once on our own shelves, that 
they may be ready for reference, for illustra- 
tion, and suggestion. 
In the volume before us a new mine has 
been opened up—one which may be worked to 
any extent, and which promises to yield a vast 
amount of golden ore. We have here — 
metal without alloy—the quintessence of bio- 
phy separated from every adventitious par- 
ticle. Everything worth knowing of C 
and Burke ; everything worth recording that 
has been said about them ; every association 
which has become linked to their memories is 
enshrined in this casket of ‘‘ Anecdote Biogra- 
phy,” for the delight of those who have vainly 
attempted to wade through the ponderous 
volumes of the Rev. Francis Thackeray, or to 
the less voluminous, but somewhat tame, 
effusion of Sir James Prior. To present his- 
tory in the form of biography chronologicall 
arranged is the idea of Coleridge, whi 
Mr. Timbs has here attempted to work 
out. We have already said that he has done 
this successfully. But as one delightful volume 
has been thus compiled, why should not an- 
other and another follow in —_ succession, 
until all the great English worthies are judi- 
ciously preserved for us after the same agree- 
able fashion ? Thus we should have an English 
history, each portion of which might be sepa- 
rated from the whole, while the whole would 
form a rich and voluminous record of the most 
fascinating kind. 

It is difficult to seize hold of any salient 
points in a volume which, from the commence- 
ment to the close, is teeming with attraction. 
We might, indeed, go back into the history of 
that age, and bring up one by one the actors 
who figured most prominently at that eventful 
iod ; we might follow the main incidents in 
the life of ‘‘ the great commoner,” and criticise 
once more his illustrious virtues and his 
equally conspicuous failings; or we might 
enter into a comparison between the first Pitt 
and Edmund Burke, and weigh them in our 
critical balance as they have been often weighed 
before. But in taking any of these courses we 
should be only treading on a road which by 
constant use has become almost macadamised, 
and therefore we prefer leaving the highway, 
and wandering according to our own fancy in 
the bypaths which Mr. Timbs has also opened 
up for us. 

It would be curious and satisfactory, 
withal, to believers in the great law of com- 





* Anecdote Biography. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
and Edmund Burke. By John Timbs, F.S.A. (Richard 
Bentley.) 
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pensation, to observe the many instances in 
which great natures have been wanting in those 
alluring qualities which win admiration and 
love. Pitt's power of invective was almost 
superhuman, and even Mansfield was paralysed 
by his frown ; but few understood him, and 
still fewer loved him; and though the mob 
more than once hung upon the wheels of his 
chariot, hugged his footmen, and even kissed 
his horses, it was rather from admiration of a 
great man who had done t deeds than from 
any kindlier feeling. e truth is that Pitt 
was affected, and a fault of that nature is ini- 
mical to friendship ; he was also imperious 
and haughty, and, while he dearly loved 
power, shrank with the sensitiveness of a re- 
cluse from the public labour it involved. How, 
then, was it — for a statesman to gain 
friends, or to keep them, when, at the most cri- 
tical moments, he would leave the post of diffi- 
culty, and suffer his partisans to scramble on 
together as best they might without leader or 
aim? Every one believed that Pitt had genius 
enough to save his country even in the direst 
emergencies, but no one could tell whether a 
sudden freak might not at any hour impel him 
to shut himself closely within doors, and render 
him inaccessible even to the entreaties of Ma- 
jesty. The only solution to this strange enigma 
is that Pitt, like his master, was subject to 
temporary fits of insanity. Indeed, the often 
mooted question at debating societies whether 
Hamlet was mad might be fitly exchanged for 
the broader topic su: by the War Minis- 
ter’s eccentricities. But if Pitt had few friends 
in public life, it is pleasant to catch a glimpse 
of the hero in the home circle, where his con- 
duct was always genial, and where the tender 
affection of his wife and children must have 
enabled him to endure with patience his here- 
ditary enemy, the gout. Mr. Timbs informs us 
that ‘“ when his health itted he never suf- 
fered a day to _ without giving instruction 
of some sort to his children, and seldom with- 
out reading a chapter of the Bible with them,” 
and the following extract of a letter from his 
wife to her “‘ Somersetshire Hermit,” as Lord 
Chatham was wont to call himself when living 
at Burton Pynsent, gives us a pleasant picture 
of domestic felicity :—‘ Nine o'clock come, the 
duties of our Sunday evening done, and the 
little ones retired to bed, I musing by the fire, 
in comes my dearest love’s letter. What a 
charm did it immediately spread over my whole 
mind, and with what delight and gratitude to 
the Almighty did I read that my prayers had 
been answered. The honours paid to the dear 
Hermit are natural. Superstition leads a few, 
and true devotion the other part.” 

Pitt loved the country, and paid special 
attention to landscape gardening, but we ques- 
tion the assertion of Mr. Timbs that his taste 
in this department was exquisite, for he had a 
high opinion of ‘‘ Capability Brown,” the quack 
gardener of the day, of whom the following 
anecdote is related by Sir Uvedale Price :— 
‘* Brown was vapouring one day, as Mr. Cam- 
bridge himself told me, about the change he 
had made in the face of the country, and his 
hope of seeing his plans much more generally 
extended before he died. Mr. Cambridge, with 
great gravity, said, ‘Mr. Brown, I very ear- 
nestly wish that I may die before you.’ ‘Why 
so?’ said Brown, with great surprise. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘I should like to see heaven be- 
fore you have improved it.’” 

It has been said of Pitt that he knew nothing 
accurately except Spenser's “‘ Faery Queen.” It 
has been also said that he recited poetry with 
marvellous effect, and that he had read some of 
Barrow’s sermons so often as to know them by 
heart. These links, as far as we remember, 





are the only ones which connect Chatham with 
literature. Burke's position in this ad 
stands out in striking contrast. Burke from 
his early manhood was a literary man. 
Throughout life his tastes led him to cultivate 
the acquaintance of authors and artists. We 
associate him more closely in our minds with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, Barry and Crabbe, 
Reynolds and Garrick, than even with 
the great men whom he had as friends or 
antagonists in the House. Burke had known 
something of the struggles through which 
every writer must pass before he can attain 
a name and a place in the literature 
of his country ; and, knowing this, he was ever 
ready to hold out a helping hand to those who 


were still engaged in the conflict. His own | Of the 


literary fame rests upon the noblest basis, and 
though many of his writings are apparently 
confined to subjects of temporary interest, the 
richness of his imagination, his profound poli- 
tical sagacity, and his accumulated fund of 
knowledge, render his works a storehouse of 
wisdom, the treasures of which are well-nigh 
inexhaustible. Truly did Lord Thurlow de- 
clare that the fame of Burke would survive that 
of Pitt and Fox, for the brilliant services per- 
formed by those statesmen must be in a mea- 
sure forgotten as the world grows older, while, 
if it grow wiser too, the marvellously sugges- 
tive writings of Burke will increase in popu- 
larity. There are a number of anecdotes re- 
lating to Burke which are infinitely pleasant to 
recal. We like to know that he was a good 
man as well as a great genius, and that he 
anticipated some of those forms of public 
charity which are so marked a feature of our 
day, and were so rare in hisown. His love of 
country life, his unfeigned fondness for chil- 
dren, his generous consideration for the poor, 
his sympathy with the oppressed—these and 
many other virtues of the same winning order 
are illustrated by Mr. Timbs in a variety of 
anecdotes, which, though familiar, will not be 
the less welcome to the lovers of Burke. 

Two or three of these jottings are worth 
transferring to our columns :— 


“When in 1795 and 1796, famine stalked abroad, 
and corn rose to a very high price, a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood informed Mr. Prior that Mr. 
Burke, who ever had a practicalremedy at hand, had 
a windmill built in the park at Butler’s Court, in 
which he had good corn ground, made into bread in 
his own house, and retailed to the poor at a very re- 
duced price. This, he said, was a better plan than 
to make them a present of it. bt Recher ne a 
Mr. Burke took unceasing interest in the com- 
fort of the people about him. He would visit their 
cottages ; he was even known to invite himself to 
dine with them, in order to show them that he could 
eat and enjoy their food, and thus show that they 
were better off than they imagined themselves to be. 
Then he would regulate matters of labour for them, 
encourage manly pastimes among them, and this 
not merely at holiday seasons, but generally. Upon 
public occasions, or upon any event of congratula- 
tion in his own family, he would treat the labourers 
and humble neighbours with a cask of strong beer ; 
and Mr. Prior tells us that, when the news was par- 
ticularly good, Mr. Burke’s directions were to tap 
the cask at both ends.” 

The following gives us an equally lively im- 
pression of Burke's genial nature :— 


“ While at Loughrea, in 1766, strolling through 
the town, after an early dinner, on a fair or market 
day, his attention was attracted to a group of chil- 
dren gazing lovingly on the exterior of a puppet- 
show, or rude theatrical exhibition, to the imterior 
of which those who had the means were invited 
to enter. The anxious curiosity of the children, 
and their repining at their inability to gratify it, 
induced Burke to bargain with the proprietor for 
the admission of the whole party, when some friends 


| coming up, insisted upon paying half the expense 
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better than some others; that is, 
about four-and-twenty acres.” Of prices, “ Peas 
very high, twenty-seven to thirty shillings 
quarter ; so that our bacon will come dear to us this 
season. I have put up four hogs. I killed one yes- 
terday, which wei little more than twelve score, 
other three, one is near fifteen score, the others 
about twelve. I shall put up seven more for pickled 
pork 5 these a —_ att kill, about sever 

a-piece. To what weight do you generall 
feed bacon-hogs in your part of the country ? Here 
they generally fat them to shout fourteen or fifteen 


g 


ire, near us, they carry them 
twenty-five and thirty pron 


recal him to the mind’s eye, we are startled in 
thinking how much has passed in the world’s 
history since he was buried in Beaconsfield 
Church. But, happily, his ient wisdom 
has proved of vast service to the greatestof his 
successors, and let us hope the day is far dis- 
tant when our legislators will neglect or despise 
the writings of und Burke. Withsincere 
thanks to Mr. Timbs for the volume which has 
suggested these remarks, we commend it to our 
readers’ attention. 





OWEN’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


Few men not belonging to the highest class 
of social benefactors so well deserved that their 
memories should be preserved in the form of a 
biography as Robert Owen, who is thoroughly 
misconceived by the majority of this genera- 
tion, because they remember him only after his 
great work was, done, and when he appeared 
only a tedious and visionary enthusiast, alwa 
predicting the aivent of a “‘ new moral wort" 
that did not arise. . Owen’s career may be di- 
vided into two distinct portions, in the earliestand 
best of which practical energy and sound busi- 
ness talents kept in check a tendency to become 
a dreamer, although they did not quench the’ 
ardent benevolence which was the mainstay of 
his being. After a time he broke loose from 
the trammels which partnerships and associa-~ 
tion with men of ordinary views im — 
him, and sought the realisation of schemes that 
failed because they ignored or did violence to 
propensities and feelings which cannot be era- 
dicated from mankind. It is only just to his 
memory to bear in mind that he was by no 
means answerable for the disasters which over- 
whelmed many schemes ostensibly based upon 
his ideas. Many of his followers caught only 
a part of their master’s spirit and overlooked 
the necessity for preliminary training, which 
he himself always insisted upon. As a whole, 
his plans could never have succeeded on a large 
scale, because human nature would in the long- 
run have rebelled against the obvious defects 
of the system, but the partial triumph of his 
views have produced a lasting and beneficial 
effect. He hen convinced nobody, outside a 
very limited circle, of the power of circum- 
stances or ‘‘ surroundings” to make men to any, 
pattern that might be desired, but he gave a 
mighty impulse to a practical inquiry concern- 
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ing what circumstances were able to effect, 
and so laid the foundation for many of the 
most valuable social movements of the day. 
He was never a clear, accurate thinker, but 
at a time when his schemes commanded the 
attention of all the crowned heads in Europe 
—when the royal dukes joined his commit- 
tees and premiers and archbishops listened to 
his voice—there was a remarkable dearth of 
social science; populations were difficult to 
manage, and the idea of moulding men to any 
pattern locked very agreeable to all sorts and 
sizes of ruling Powers. Owen came forward 
with a theory partially true, and he proved 
much of it by an admirable and successful 
experiment at New Lanark. Moreover, he was 
not in those days a dreamer outside the real 
world of actual life, but one of the ablest 
manufacturers when cotton-spinning began its 
giant march. We know Owen when his ante- 
eedents for many years had been without 
useful or practical result ; but our fathers knew 
him as a village boy who had ably worked his 
way up from an obscure and almost penniless 
position to one of influence and wealth. 

The life of such a man is valuable not only 
in itself, but as an illustration of the times. A 
Mr. Robert Owen would now be as impossible as 
the “new moral world” he was always endea- 
vouring to realise. He belonged especially to 
a particular date, and the period can scarcely 
be understood if his action and influence are 
‘overlooked. The materials for his biography 
were not difficult to obtain ; indeed, nearly all 
worth having were accumulated by himself 
and published by Effingham Wilson in 1857-8. 
The two volumes are before us. The first is 
called ‘‘ The Life of Robert Owen, written by 
himself; vol. 1.° The second volume formed 
a supplementary appendix, and he tells us in a 
sort of epistle dedicatory—‘ These writings are 
intended to effect an entire revolution in the 
spirit, mind, manners, habits, and conduct of 
the human race.” Mr. Owen's autobiography 
is to us more interesting than Mr. Sargant’s 
biography, but it labours under the disadvan- 
tage of being prolix, egotistical, and diffuse. 
Very few persons have read it, and still fewer 
will attempt the task now that the man and 
the system have passed out of observation, and 
to no small extent from memory also. It was 
therefore worth while for Mr. Sargant to dig 
up from the autobiography (which he does not 
sufficiently acknowledge) and from other 
sources the most salient matters of an old 
reformer’s career; and he has been fortunate 
in securing the co-operation of one of Mr. 
Owen's literary executors, Mr. Pare of Dublin, 
who has revised his labours, regarding them as 
a narrative of facts without being in any way 
responsible for the opinions expressed. : 

Obert Owen was born in Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, on the 14th May, 1771, and soon 
proved an odd and precocious child. Swallow- 
ing some hot flummery in order to get back in 


all haste to school, he damaged his stomach, and | 


philosophised on the nature of food and the 


importance of temperance. At seven he became | 


an ‘assistant master,” and was an omniverous 
reader, devouring Robinson Crusoe, Shaks 
ad Quarles, Milton, Rollin, and a host of 

lographies, voyages, travels, and popular tales. 


Observing the differences of religious opinion, | 


he read all the polemical divinity he could get 
hold of, and endeavoured to find out something 
concerning the chief religions which had ex- 
isted in the world. Beyond this he practised 
dancing, and got as far as “God save the 
King” on the clarionet. At ten he was con- 
signed toa relation in London, who procured 
him a situation with Mr. McGaffay, a draper 
at Stamford. In this establishment, which 


was excellently managed, he learnt habits of 
business and acquired a knowledge of articles. 
Moreover, his employer had a good library, and 
when the work was done, which was usually 
early, young Owen was free to indulge his 
taste in books. At this time, as he tells us in 
his autobiography, he wandered by daybreak 
in Stamford Park—the scene cf Tennyson's 
fine poem—where he often watched the sun 
rise, and speculated on religious doubts. At 
14 he left Stamford, desiring to see more of the 
great world, and got a situation in London 
with a sharp cutting house in the Borough, 
started upon principles which have since be- 
come common. There was hard work in abun- 
dance, and little leisure for reading or think- 
ing. The shop opened early, and every assist- 
ant had to pass under the hands of the barber; 
and submit to be powdered and curled before 
he could wield a yard stick or stand behind the 
counter. Leaving London, he improved his 
position by accepting a situation at Manchester, 
with higher pay, working steadily, and mak- 
ing friends. At 18, having become acquainted 
with one Jones, a maker of wire bonnet frames, 
who thought he could construct one of the new- 
fangled spinning machines, he furnished some 
small capital, the result of savings, and began 
business on his own account. He did not long 
agree with Jones, and, learning that a Mr. 
Drinkwater wanted a manager, he resolved to 





the application as a joke, and still more so, 
when the young candidate asked for a salary of 
£300 a year. ‘* How often do you get drunk?” 
said Mr. Drinkwater. ‘I was never drunk in 
my life,” said Robert, colouring like a girl. 
The answer pleased Mr. Drinkwater, who was 
glad to believe he had found an exception to 
the intoxicating rule which then prevailed, 
but the salary seemed too much, and the 
lad too young. Owen, however, told him 
he was making £6 at his own little 
mill, and invited him to examine his 
affairs. The result was satisfactory, and Owen, 
to his surprise, found himself installed in a 
most important post, having command of 500 
men, purchased raw material, and conducted 
the whole trade, while Mr. Drinkwater scarcely 
looked after it himself. He found the concera in 
some disorder, but he resolved to be careful, 
industrious, punctual and kind, and very soon 
possessed the good-will of the operatives as well 
as the confidence of his employer. Mr. Drink- 
water augmented his salary, and signed an 
agreement promising him a partnership; but 
when family reasons induced the former to 
wish this part of the agréement cancelled and 
a handsome salary substituted, Owen felt hurt, 
burnt the paper, and left his service with 








| and in an honourable spirit avoided competi- 
| tion with Mr. Drinkwater by taking up 
| another branch of the business. At this crisis 
| in his career he fell in love with a charming 
| young lady, but could not muster up courage 
| for a matrimonial attack. Soon, however, he 
| went to Scotland, and being fortunate in the 

assistance of a female friend, he did succeed 
| in enlisting the affections of Miss Dale, whose 
| father owned the New Lanark Mills. Getting 
| an idea that this establishment might be sold, 
he made acquaintance with the proprietor 
| under pretence of inquiring the terms. At 
| first the benevolent, but cautious, Scot 
| treated him with distrust ; but there was 
| something in Owen’s appearance which won 
| confidence, and, with the consent of his Man- 
_ chester partners, Owen negotiated success- 





apply for the place. Being only 20, and look- | 
ing less, Mr. Drinkwater was inclined to treat | 





fully for the New Lanark property, Mr. 
Dale, trusting almost implicitly to his judg- 
ment and advice. The projected union with 
Miss Dale presented difficulties, as her father 
was not over fond of the gentleman, and 
differed strongly from her suitor in religious 
views. The sterling goodness of Owen’s 
character and the assistance of a mutual 
friend overcame obstacles: the young 
couple now married in the simple way 
Scotch law demands; they declared them- 
selves man and wife, and the minister 
left them to exhort each other, or to hear 
the words of wisdom from the bride’s father, 
who had gifts of preaching as well as of man- 
aging worldly affairs. The marriage does not 
seem to have been in all respects a congenial 
one, and Owen seems to have retained the 
opinion that his bashfulness had prevented 
his obtaining the wife of his choice. Pro- 
bably no woman in her senses would have 
been quite satisfied when the social monarch 
grew somewhat cracked over his reforming 
schemes; but his domestic affairs seem to 
have gone on much better than could have 


| been expected, and his children all turned 


out according to his wish. 

The New Lanark part of Owen’s career was 
its brightest and most valuable feature. He 
found the people idle, drunken, and dis- 
honest. Without a single prosecution or 
punishment he transformed it into a sort 
of cotton-spinning paradise which kings, 
statesmen, and philosophers were anxious to 
view. To check the thieving he invented 
a system by which detection was nearly 


| certain, and the character of every opera- 


tive was registered in a book, and indicated 


| by a movable sign, coloured black mark im- 


printed over the head of man, woman, and 
child. Instead of bad shops, he provided 
good ones, and sold superior articles at lower 
prices than the people had been accustomed 
to. He built schools and fitted them up 
with novel contrivances, to facilitate the 
study of geography and other subjects, 
and all the children were taught to sing. We 
cannot afford space to detail the changes 
which took place at New Lanark, but the 
concern prospered wonderfully, although 
conducted upon the most liberal principles ; 
and among Owen's associates in this scheme 
were Jeremy Bentham, Wm. Acton, and 
Joseph Fox. At an early period of his New 
Lanark management the United States laid 
an embargo on cotton, and the price rose 
beyond anything which Owen thought it 
prudent to give. He therefore dropped 
working, but paid his workpeople full 
wages for four months to the extent of 
£7,000. Mr. Sargant criticises this con- 


| duct rather harshly, but without adequate 
the reputation of being one of the ablest speci- | 
mens in the trade. He then became one of | 
the managers of the Charlton Twist Company, | 


reason. It probably was not, under all 
circumstances, a bad thing as a business 
calculation. The profits of the concern were 
so large as to make liberality a moral if not 
an economical duty. We could not defend a 
great many of Mr. Owen’s views, but it will 
redound to his honour that he was one of the 
first great manufacturers who felt and ad- 
mitted the moral obligations of trade. 

While Mr. Owen was enriching himself, 
by means which brought happiness upon 
all whom .he employed, more mercenary 
spinners were pursuing that atrocious system 
of slavery, fiurdering children by overwork, 
which necessitated the interference of Parlia- 
ment. As might be expected, Owen stood 
forward as the champion of the oppressed, 
and his evidence and example did much to 


alleviate their condition and obtain legisla- 


tive aid. F 
After the peace of 1815 the country was in 
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a deplorable state, and national distress 
became the prominent subject with philan- 
thropists’ minds. Accordingly, in 1816, 
Owen came out with his ideas, some 
of which were feasible and others altogether 
erroneous and mistaken. He fancied that the 
country was poor because it had too much 
wealth, and that by destroying a sufficient 
quantity of goods high prices would return 
and prosperity be restored. The comparison 
of high prices with prosperity has often been 
made since, and was the more excusable then, 
as the great folks of Church and State 
were profoundly ignorant of the laws of eco- 
nomic science. In the course of his endea- 
vours to alleviate public misery he resolved, 
by a single act, to make himself a 
martyr, and put everything to rights. 
Accordingly, he affirmed his ‘conviction, 
at a London Tavern meeting, that all reli- 
gions were wrong, and, as he fancied, he gave 
the death-blow to Superstition and all her 
evil progeny. Contrary to his expectation, 
Mr. Owen was not torn to pieces or crucified, 
and both religion and superstition went on 
pretty much as before. It is amazing that a 
man who had read so much should have ex- 
pected so much from a declaration of scep- 
ticism which was by no means original; but 
Owen was marvellously egotistical, and never 
could see the importance of any labours or 
notions but hisown. Wars, revolutions, social 
and political changes might come and go, he 
scarcely noted their arrival or their depar- 
ture ; and, to his way of thinking, a congress 
of Sovereigns to parcel out the States of 
Europe was only important as it offered him 
an opportunity for distributing his pamphlets 
and getting potentates to discuss his schemes. 

Thus far we have seen Owen more or less 
bound by the rules of trade, and at least par- 
tially controlled by the interests and wishes 
of other persons. But this condition grew 
more and more displeasing to him, and, when 
his partners objected to a further develop- 
ment of his plans at New Lanark, he dis- 
sociated himself from the concern. Mr. 
Sargant appears to consider the religious dif- 
ferences between Owen and his partners the 
principal cause of his secession ; but, bethis as 
it may, after he ceased to be a manufacturer, 
and devoted all his energies to an attempted 
reconstruction of society, we notice a suc- 
cession of failures, until at last everybody was 
tired of the new moral world and its dreams 
except Robert Owen himself. We must 
refer to Mr. Sargant’s pages for a history of 
the New Harmony colony and subsequent 
schemes, merely observing that they indicate 
a wonderful obstinacy in refusing to recog- 
nise men as they were, anda yain effort to 
shape them according to a pattern of the 
prophet’s own embracing. The story of 
failure, however, does not exhaust this part 
of Mr. Owen’s labours. He did none of the 
many things he aspired to do, but he contri- 
buted to spread throughout the country a 
taste for lectures, institutions, tea meetings, 
and improving pursuits, and he checked that 
disastrous error to which the working 
classes were subject, and which made them 
refer all evils to political causes, and seek an 
exclusive remedy in political change. 

Mr. Sargant’s reflections on Owen’s cha- 
racter will be read with interest, but we do 
not agree with him in considering his defects 
to have in any considerable degree resulted 
from self-education. He appears to have 
been, owing to natural constitution, a one- 
sided being, with unusual benevolence and 
prodigious egotism. His reading and inter- 
course with the world never took him an inch 

















from himself, and the prevailing ignorance 
which existed in his early days upon all ques- 
tions of social philosophy made him an autho- 
rity until opinion had demonstrated the im- 
perfection of his schemes. As a thinker 
society owes him nothing, but as a pioneer in 
benevolent works of many kinds he deserves 
a niche in the hall of fame. 





THE CONSUMMATION.* 

Ir is remarkable how much attention has lately 
been given to the subject of the Prophecies. 
Both clergy and laity have been devoted to the 
study of them. But, considering the difficulties 
with which it is surrounded, there is surely no 
subject which so plainly demands from those 
who would enter upon it the qualification of a 
meek and humble spirit. This spirit, we are 
sorry to say, we cannot discern in the 
work before us. The author is a layman and 
a soldier; and, in the true martial style, he 
thus approaches this great subject a@ pas de 
charge :-—‘* Why has it (the Book of Revelation) 
been termed ‘ the darkest book of Scripture?’ 
Simply because all those who have essayed in 
modern times to disclose its meaning have 
rather sought in it the means of corroborating 
and establishing some childish theory of their 
own than to rightly interpret the highly figura- 
tive symbols in which its visions are arrayed. 
Hence one and all have been repulsed.” But, 
** casting all human theory to the winds,” and, 
thoroughly convinced that the only way by 
which these seemingly dark enigmas can be 
revealed is the system of interpretation adopted 
by himself, he declares that by means of this 
key this darkest book of Scripture will be found 
to be all light.— Vide Preface, pp. vi., vii. 

But why his system of interpretation is less 
of a human theory than the other systems, we 
do not see, since he only claims for it that 
merit which the others claim for themselves— 
the merit of comparing one part of. Scrip- 
ture with another as a means of interpreting 
the whole ? 

But, if his system be superior to the others, 
it should still be advanced with modesty. Wedo 
not profess ourselves to be followers of Mr. 
Elliott or Dr. Cumming, or any other interpre- 
ter of the Prophecies ; but, considering the well- 
established position and acknowledged attain- 
ment, as well as diligence, of the gentlemen we 
have named, we think there can be no excuse 
for the uncourteous and contemptuous ‘tone in 
which they and their works are so repeatedly 
referred to in the course of this volume. 

As to the great subject itself, itis very sin~ 
gular that, however the several modern inter- 
preters of the Prophecies may differamong them- 
selves in other particulars, they all agree in 
the fact that the decade on which we are now 
entering will be marked by the fulfilment. of 
the most important of them; and they agree 
also as to the particular ecclesiastical polity on 
which the predicted judgments are to fall. 

Almost all their calculations make the mystic 
numbers of the years to terminate about the 
middle of this decade ; and they all agree that 
‘* it is the religious polity or system of idolatry 
derived and handed down from ancient Babylon 
that is to be broken down and destroyed, at 
the time when the capital of that fourth em- 

ire in which it still exists is to be given to the 
seo flame.”—Hutton, p. 52. 

And, on the subject of the great Protestant 

principle of taking the Scriptures as the only 





* The Consummation. By Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., Captain 
Bengal Army. (W. H. Allen.) 
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rule of faith, there is a in Captain 
Hutton’s interpretation of the Revelation which 


we think very striking and worthy of much 
consideration. 

In Revelation xi. it says:—“ And there 
was ~ me a reed like unto a rod: and the 
angel stood, saying, Rise, and measure the 
temple of God, and the altar, and them that 
worship therein. But the court which is with- 
out the temple leave out, and measure it not; 
for it is given unto the Gentiles: and the holy 
city shall they tread under foot forty and two 
months.” ‘The apostle was here furnished with 
a rule or measure which should enable him to 
distinguish between the true and false Church. 

But from xana, a “reed,” is derived the 
Greek xa», and the English word “canon.” 
‘* The reed of the apostle, therefore, was none 
other than the unbending canon, or rule, of 
the Holy Scriptures ; which is, in other words, 
to say that he was commanded to regard as the 
true spiritual Church of God that portion only 
which was strictly guided by the Holy Seri 
tures.” And, “having now learnt, by the 
measure-rod of Scripture as a test, to discrimi- 
nate between the true and mere nominal Chris- 
tian, St. John was thereby to receive 
and to comprehend the narrative which imme- 
diately followed ; from which we learn the im- 
portant fact that that portion only of the 
general professing Church is to be regarded as 
in covenant with Christ, which is strictly and 
rigidly guided by the pure and holy light of 
Scriptures.”—Hutton, pp. 232, 233. 

We must add that to all books of this kind, 
in reading which it is necessary so often to 
refer from —— to another, there should be 
attached an index sufficiently copious to enable 
this to be done with ease; but this volume has 
neither an index nor such general headings to 
“> several chapters as might supply the place 
of one. 





THREE HUNDRED SONNETS.* 


OrIGINALITY of thought, terseness of expres- 
sion, melody of versification, pointedness 
without effort, ease without languor, these 
go to make up the not very common talents 
which we desiderate in a sonuet-writer. Easy, 
therefore, as this species of composition ap- 
pears—luring on the aspirant by that which 
is its very difficulty—the limitation to four- 
teen lines—there is probably none which has 
produced the same amount of failures. 
‘‘ Unity of sentiment and severity of style” 
were the attributes which Lord Macaulay 
especially discovered in the sonnets of Milton, 
and he found their parallel only in the collects 
of the English Church. Even those who have 
written best have written unequally. Milton 
and |Wordsworth are without controversy 
the first sonneteersin thelanguage, and Milton 
and Wordsworth have left sonnets which the 
world could very willingly let die. 

When, therefore, we read the above title, 
it was not without some terror; we called to 
mind some previous performances of the pro- 
verbial philosopher, even his ‘‘ No-Popery 
Ballads,” and those sublime dissertations on 
the Russian war, in which he asked the de- 
cisive question— 

‘* What is it to us 

hag gwen Bus murders Turk or Turk murders 

uss 


and we feared that the English Petrarch or 
Filicaja was not destined to come from 
Albany. ‘‘Three hundred sonnets!” Mr. 


* Three Hundred Sonnets. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 
F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. (London 





Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1860.) 
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Tu is partial to enumeration—he once 
published “ & thousand lines,” provokingly 
suggestive of Lord Fanny’s daily achieve- 
ment ; and in this numbering of his offspring 
there was something very awful. We could 
have breathed the Byronic prayer— 

“ Of the three hundred grant but three.” 

But, after all, the light was not so fear- 
fully dazzlimg. The Tupperian, like other 
revelations, has sufficient compassion for 
mortal faculties to be gradual. A good num- 
ber of these compositions have already been 
given to the world—most of those headed by 
proper names (as “ Abraham,” “‘ Sappho,” 
‘* Galvani”) having appeared in one of Mr. 
Tupper’s earliest and best books, entitled 
** & Modern Pyramid.” Still, it is a concen- 
tration of the rays which have at different 
times illumined us ; and it remains for us to 
i a few of their varied hues. 

e are sorry to say Mr. Tupper suffers 
from toothache—we are (if possible) still 
more sorry to say he has written a sonnet 
on the subject. It will hardly supersede the 
famous cde of Burns. We learn, however, 
that the attack resembles ‘‘ a red-hot eoal—a 
dull sore cork, by turns” (is Mr. Tupper any 
relation to the old lady who said her sensa- 
tions were ‘‘as if a black man were screwing 
a knocker into the back of her head ?’) and that 
Mr. Tupper is so much discomposed as to con- 
sider ‘‘grateful ease” a fitter time to ‘‘ repent 
and pray,” and finally that it teaches him to 
be *‘ charitable to man”—a fact of which, con- 
sidering the character of some other of these 
sonnets, it is very necessary we should be 
informed. 

The Royal Family at any rate, however, 
have no reason te complain of lack of ameni- 
ties on Mr. Tupper’s part. From the latt 
Duke of Cambridge to the Princess Frederic 
William’s baby, each has a token of approval. 
On the last interesting topic Mr. Tupper, 
with a peculiarly delicate suwm cuique feeling, 
observes to Prince Albert that ‘‘ not unre- 
membered ” is 

be tee ai ¥ 

Young dsire, in exulting Prussia’s King!” 

But a Tupper is not all honey; far from it. 
He keeps very terrible rods in pickle, though 
we own the flavour does evaporate a little 
with time. In an evil day for the Church of 
England some of her bishops and clergy 
offended him ; and in sonnet after sonnet St. 
Martin-le-Grand comes down upon them— 
they are ‘“‘trimmers,” ‘‘purple lords,” 
“ apostates, not apostles.” As for the Pope, 
Mr. Tu oe beats him on his own ground. 
One of his sonnets on the subject is equiva- 
lent to any three average excommunications. 

There have been very few popular cries, 
however unfair orindiscriminating, during the 
last few years which have not been swollen 
by a yelp from our author. Of this we are 
more than once very unpleasantly reminded, 
in one case with feelings akin to disgust. Is 
it for nothing that the grave has closed over 
the broken heart of Lord Raglan? Is it in 
vain that so many explanatory and exculpa- 
tory facts respecting him have come to light / 
The man who could in 1855 write the lines at 
p. 77, might blush to join in a vulgar and 
cowardiy howl. The man who can publish 
them in 1860 has something far graver to be 
ashamed of. 

But a sense of our temerity comes over us. 
Are we criticising Mr. Tupper? Has he not 
told us that he is the namesake of Luther 
(why not add of Martin Marprelate ?) Sings 
he not of himself (p. 43)— 

“T am untamed—a spirit free and fleet ”’ 
What may he not do to us? Shall we be 
turned into a philosophic proverb ? or does a 
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sonnet, “‘ToCertain Reviewers,” await us ina 
future collection? We pause in despair and 
affright. It is impossible to argue with the 
master of three hundred sonnets ! 





THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC.* 


THERE is a dashing, rollicking air about Bar- 
naby Brine’s experiences which harmonises 
well with the element on which they were 
chiefly formed. Nautical yarns, if not spun 
out too long, are generally amusing; and 
nautical adventures, no matter how impro- 
bable, are welcome to most landsmen. So we 
greet the naval novelist wherever his ability is 
equal to his theme, and are glad, while sitting 
at home at ease, to be introduced by him to 
the perils and jollities of the deep, and to those 
odd phases of fife which are so familiar to the 
sailor and so singular to us. The cruise is full 
of the strange ventures and lively incidents, in 
which Mr. Kingston delights, and those who 
love to hear of hairbreadth ‘scapes and most 
disastrous chances, combined sailor-like, with 
softer reminiscences, will find it pleasant sail- 
ing to follow in the wake of the “ Frolic.” 

Although the fen is of the broadest, and the 
tales are more adapted to captivate a boyish 
faney than to please minds which have been 
well tutored, and are, therefore, less impres- 
sionable, we can well believe that the breezy 
freshness of this book, and the vivacity of its 
style, will prove attractive to a large class of 
readers. We observe from the preface that a 
portion of the narrative appeared a few months 
since in the pages of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, and it dom not surprise us to hear of the 
warm tion it received from the readers of 
that periodical. For sparkling magazine writing 
of the lightest description, the “Cruise of 
the Frolic” may vie with anything of the sort 
which has been produced for years past, but if 
weighed in a higher balance, and subject to 
critical examination, it will be found wanting. 
The book is good of its class, but the class is 
not one in which we need look for high lite- 
rary merit. Mr. Kingston has catered well 
for his public, and the success he desires, he will 
unquestionably obtain. 





* The Cruise of the Frolic, or Yachting Experiences of Bar- 
naby Brine, Bsq., R.N. By William H, G. Kingston. 2 vols, 
(Sampson, Low, Sen, and Co,) 
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My Life and Adventures, An Autobiography. 
By the Author of “ New El Dorado,” &. 2 vols. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—The lively, 
ippant, and, we are bound to add, flashy style 
in which these volumes are Mes has ¢ least the 
advantage of carrying us quickly over their pages. 
Mr. Comal’ Say is ““ Trishman, who, joing 
independent of the world, resolves to visit as much 
of itas he can. So he hurries away to all points of 
the compass, sees everything that is to be seen for 
love or money, records the perils he encounters and 
the entertainment he meets with, and, in bidding us 
farewell, leaves behind him the impression that, for a 
bold dare-devil fellow, whom nobody cares about 
and who cares for nobody, such a seasoning at the 
outset of life must be both agreeable and advan- 
tageous. We do not propose following the life and 
adventures of Sackville St. Lawrence, from the time 
he left the Green Isle to hunt lions in South Africa 
until he escaped from the Queen’s Bench Prison in 
an empty beer-barrel ; but we can safely affirm that 
between those two points in his history there is 
incident enough to allure any reader who is fond of 
exciting narrative. Some of the descriptive sketches 
are drawn with considerable power, but, when Mr. 
Cornwallis’s hero falls in love, like many other wiser 





men he makes a fool of himself, It is a long time 
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| since we have met with anything more exquisitely 
| absurd than the following description : — , 
| “A few moments after I had been shown into 
| the drawing-room, Arabella, looking as fresh as the 
| morning, came in, and, hand clasped in hand, we 
| gazed for an instant into each other's eyes. I 
| felt a joyful elation, and the ray of pleasure that 
| shone in the countenance of my fair companion 
seemed also to impart its light and its warmth to 
my own, and I felt happy, calm, jubilant. It was 
in this tone of mind that, after a little conversation 
of the ordinary kind, I outpoured the phial of my 
affection. I spoke in a very candid, unembarrassed, 
frank, and ingenuous manner. I told her that I had 
been a rover over the world in search of happiness 


and an abiding- but thatI was as much adrift 
as ever, unless would have and embrace me as 
her companion and protector. But, oh! if she would, 


what happiness, what felicity, would be equal to 
mine? Earnestly and pathetically did I ; 

ionately did I avow the love I felt for her, and 

alone, and the like of which I had never felt 
before. I ops hoped that she had not, for the 
heart once blighted in its first affection is never the 
same again. Give me a virgin love. Give me a 
heart that never knew love till fired and fanned by 
me. My desire is not selfish, for it would deprive 
no one of anything—affect none beside; but the 
withered or the broken flower I would rather leave 
to those less fastidious than myself, and to such as 
might not be averse to an alliance with even the 
widow of two husbands. Fondly, softly did I speak ; 
deeply, keenly, did I feel, as I uttered those burning 
words that were to lead me to the goal of my misery, 
or the heaven of my a as the slender crea- 
ture before me might decree. There was a mo- 
mentary pause, and the voice of the girl I loved gave 
sound to ge musical and sweet. Those words 
I will not speak, for they were invested with a 
sacredness which enjoins silence. But she was mine. 
I clasped her fragile hand—I kissed her cheek in 
fondness—I hailed her as my own.” 

Unhappily this charming girl, on whom Sackville 
“outpoured the phial of tv. affection,” proves 
unfaithful as a wife, and eventually commits 
suicide, after our merry Irishman has killed her 
paramour, Such a finale would crush the hopes of 
men of feebler temperament or weaker digestion, 
but Mr. Cornwallis’s hero asks why he should 
despair ; and, having answered the question satis- 
factorily, writes a story instead, which the reader 
will find preserved for his perusal in the second 
volume of “ My Life and Adventures.” 

Three Years in Turkey. The Journal of a Medical 
Mission to the Jews. By John Mason, L.R.C.S.E. 
— Snow.)—We took up this book expecting to 

d in it some food for thought, and a considerable 
amount of interesting information. We put it down 
with the conviction that the author has mistaken 
his vocation in writing a book at all, We have not 
the least doubt that, in his own sphere, Mr. Mason is 
an able man ; we take it for granted that his medical 
skill is as superior as his missio zeal is obvious 
and praiseworthy ; and, for the sake of the credit due 
to both, we are sorry that he should have been in- 
fected with the cacoethes scribendi. Mr. Mason 
falls into the error of telling as new what everybody 
knows : as, for instance, in his account of Mahomet, 
and in his history, past and present, of Constanti- 
nople; but when his matter is original it is seldom 
interesting. his medical statements he enters 
into particulars which can be only intelligible to 
surgeons, and in the expression of his missionary ex- 
perience he gives vent to a certain religious phrase- 
ology which is singularly repulsive, and, to our 
thinking, unnecessary. We may be told that every 
science its peculiar nomenclature, and that the- 
ology, as a science, is entitled to the same privilege. 
If this be true with regard to dogmatic theology, it 
is not true with regard to the expression of those 
desires*and emotions which are excited by a firm 
belief in the + truths of Christianity. Or, if deep 
feelings rill in some cases authorise the use of figu- 
rative language, it cannot be necessary, when giving 
a simple statement of facts, to drag Scripture phrases 
from their context in order to impart a certain flavour 
to the details which they would not otherwise pos- 
sess. But this is a common evil in our devotional 


literature, and is not peculiar to Mr, Mason’s Incu- 
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brations. And as we recal his brave self-denial, his 
true kindliness of heart, his high sincerity of pur- 
pose, we feel that it is almost invidious to utter a 
word of disparagement against this journal of his 
labours. The volume will have its interest for those 
for whom it is specially intended, and for them the 
very defects we have mentioned may add a charm 
to its pages. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
New Edition. (Houlston and Wright.)—It is unne- 
eessary to say anything in praise of a book which 
young people—Mrs. Sherwood’s best critics—have 
accepted with such hearty admiration. “The Lady 
of the Manor” is an old friend, and one that does 
not stale with age. The sight of this edition carries 
us back to the days of our own youth, and almost 
revives the pleasure which a story-book of Mrs, 
Sherwood’s was then so certain to arouse. 

Meliora, No. TX. (Partridge and Co.)—The pre- 
sent number of “ Meliora,” which is, we believe, the 
only shilling quarterly, contains an interesting article 
on the “Blind,” a review of “ Macaulay and his 
History,” together with papers on “ Drunkenness,” 
a sketch of Father Mathew, and an essay on the 
“Treatment of Lunatics.” The writer on Macaulay 
does not assign to him a very high place, and treats 
him as a follower of David Hume. The style of 
this paper has a tendency to be grandiose and juve- 
nile, as the following specimen will show :— 

“ We should name the style in Macaulay’s earlier 
writings a transparent but flushed rapidity. But as 
regards the style of the history, while the trans- 
parency has been allowed to remain im greater per- 
fection than before, the rapidity has been mitigated, 
and the flush removed. What was transparent, but 
flushed rapidity, is now transparent, complacent 
fluency. The river has reached the plain, and 
gently subsides at the wide smilingness of flow, as 
if grateful for the broad race it feels.” 

The question of drunkenness is treated from the 
Maine Liquor Law point of view; and the article 
ou lunatics shows the need of greater protection 
against injustice than our laws at present afford. 
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former denudation. Near Cuttack the hills present 
a less insular form, and appear to have suffered less 
denudation. The rocks consist of metamorphic 
varieties, sandstones, laterite, old alluvium, new allu- 
vium of the deltas, and blown sands. In the Mid- 
napore district the writer considers that the hills re- 
semble the rocks of the south-east of Ireland, which 
occur on the flanks of the granite, and which are 
similar to the Cambrian beds in which Oldhamia 
and annelide tracks have been found. The 
Midnapore lateritic rocks cover an immense area, 
Near Jowfulla this rock is very conglomeritic, and 
for many square miles exhibits small and remarkably 
uniform nodules, from half to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and of a ferruginous character. 
Mr. E. T. Blandford, of the Geological Survey of 
India, eontributes important observations on the 


formations hitherto confounded. first he calls 
“surface laterite,” consisting mainly of small ferru- 
ginous nodules. This he considers a detrital deposit, 
and the source of the iron found in the lower beds, 
which he regares as produced by decomposition of 
feldspathic rocks near the surface, Dr. Oldham 
describes the fossil teeth of the Ceratodus and some 
coprolites from Nagpur, of which drawings are 
given. 

Steyne’s Grief ; or, Losing, Seeking, and Finding. 
(W. Tweedie.) The prolific author of this tale has 
earned by experience how to interest his readers. 
His smooth and easy style of composition makes his 
work yery readable, and he seems quite to under- 
stand, with Johnson, that a domestic ly is read 
with far more interest than one which is national and 
general, 

Revelations of a Catholic Priest. By the Rev. 
Morton Mauriee,C.C. This book, as may be ex- 
pected from its title, abounds in family secrets, the 
divulging of which by the “Catholic priest” will 
doubtless gratify the curiosity of a certain class of 
readers. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. (Chapman and 
Hall.) It is a notorious fact that few persons, as a 





Revue Independante. April. (W. Jeffs.)—This 
review opens with an article on the French clergy, 


general rule, are able to make their garden pay the 
rent, Indeed, it is much more commonly the case 


laterite of Orissa, which na Saliegreishen ‘ote tx | 
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leetor some valuable hints’ as to the whereabouts 
of Ri geman” end the best time and) plage 
secure i 
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Physiology of Common Life. Bs! 
Lewes. i Blackwood iso ) Mr. eos, 
the well-known author of the “Life of Goethe,” 


has just produced his second volume on the “ Phy- 
selvey of Cosma Life,” in which he di 
more an average amount of knowle 

ability, and originality, in discussing the ria 
his subject. 


A House for the Suburbs. By Thomas i 
at taking building. alg oy pe 
or a house in 
will find Mr, Morris’s work full of valuable informa- 
tion and ions. It is not every man that can 
take a work on such a practical subject i i 
reading ; but Mr. Morris may inly claim 
even in this respect, so that he holds out every induce- 
ment to us to examine his work. 
The Fruits of aR By Wm. Car- 
; i This pamphlet is 


! 


i 


anything should happen, permanently, to shake 
our faith in them, a real Which this ponphish hes 
a strong tendency to produce. 

Christian Revivals—Their History and Natural 
History. By John Chapman, M.D; The subj 
of revivalism, which during the last year = te 
has produced so much excitement, bath at home 
and abroad, is very ably discussed in this pamphlet. 
The author is a physician, and examines the ques- 
tion from a physiological point of view bringing 
to bear upon it a large amount of knowledge 
practical personal experience. 

Prinz Rosa-Stramia, By Edwd. Helmer. (George 
H, Wigand, Goettingen.) The original of this li 
tale is well known, and has been much read in Ger- 
many, and we doubt not that this neat translation 


and speaks of their doing their duty in supporting | that the residents in the suburban districts of the | Will meet with many English readers. 
the Pope against the Emperor—a sentiment not metropolis find that the garden, 80 far from paying Anecdotes—Religious, Historical, and Scientific. 














quite consistent with that love of liberty which this | 
journal professes. The writer says the priests num- 
ber from 55,000 to 60,000, and chiefly belong to | 
peasant families, as persons in easy circumstances | 
seldom bring up a son for the Church. Such a fact 
shows there is something rotten in the Popish sys- 
tem, as administered in France. With better pay | 
and the abolition of that demoralising canon of celi- 
bacy, it is probable that the French clergy would 
soon occupy a higher social position, In another | 
page the “ Official World of France” is treated with | 
a well-merited severity; a third denies the well- 
being of the masses under the Empire; a fourth 
paper describes Paris at different epochs, and several 
works are reviewed, including the “Histoire du 
Consulate and de Empire,” the writer of which is | 
declared to be the greatest of all historians! 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey in India, Vol. 1. 
Part Il. (Williams and Norgate, London.)—The 
present part of this important work contains remarks | 
on the geological structure of Bancoorah, Midnapore, | 
and Orissa; a paper on the laterite of the latter | 
place, and on some fossil teeth of Ceratodus found | 


| 
| 


in Maledi, south of Nagpur. There is likewise a | In this little work not only are given the time when | 


map of the districts described. The “total area of | 


the districts now published for the first time is (ex- | moths, we have a dietary for the caterpillar of the | 


clusive of the part of Talabeer included) more than 
14,000 square miles, extending along the right bank | 
of the river Hooghly and the east shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, from Burdwan in north lat. 23 deg. 13 min., 
to Ganjam, lat. 19 deg. 22 min.” This area is | 
divided into two portions, a plain varying from a | 
few miles to nearly 60 in breadth, and which borders 
the sea and the Hooghly, and of a limited area of | 
more elevated ground studded with hills, and geo- | 
graphically connected with the hill country and the 
west. The great plain or flat is composed of the | 


| food. By Joseph Merrin. 


| work on the subject has given, in a compact form, 


the rent, does not even pay its own expenses.. No 
doubt this is to be accounted for chiefly from the 
fact that the inhabitants of the suburbs are, with few 
exceptions, quite ignorant of the art of gardening. 
It is the object of the little book before us to supply 
this want of knowledge, and to show how a garden 
may be so managed as to pay its own expenses— 
even if it cannot be made to pay the rent, 

The Lepidopterist’s Calendar ; giving the Time of 
the Appearance of the British Lepidoptera, as far 
as they are known, in the Image, p Pose and Pupa 
states ; with a Classified Arrangement of the Larvae- 
‘ ; (London: E. Newman, 
9, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. Gloucester: C. 
H. Thomas.) There is no branch of entomology 
that can, in its general attractiveness, surpass the 


| lepidoptera ; and it consequently has its greatest 


number of followers, while its knowledge and its 
literature are more advanced than any other por- 
tion of the science. It is only right, therefore, that 
the collector should have some sort of a calendar of 
operations, which may be a guide to him in his 
varied occupations each month throughout the year. 


and the place where to catch our butterflies and 


various species. Shakspere reminds us, “ There’s a | 
difference between a grub and a butterfly, but yet | 
your butterfly was a grub ;” and to the student who | 
desires to obtain possession of perfect specimens, it 
is as important to know the habits and food of an | 
insect in its preliminary stages, when a “grub,” as 
when it has arrived at its perfect state. This im- | 
parts an especial scientific value to “The Lepi- | 
dopterist’s Calendar.” We are not aware that any 


the food of the various species in their early stages, | 


By Matthew Denton. The fact that Messrs. Par- 
tridge and Co. are now publishing the third series of 
this volume is ample evidence of its popularity. 
The anecdotes are selected with discrimination, and 
as each one inculeates some excellent principle, they 
cannot fail to be of service to the youthful reader. 


Thy Kingdow, Come. By William Hewson. (Sim- 
pak whe pans A Ae 1, learned, and exhaustive 

issertation on the meaning of the very pregnant 
sentence, “Thy Kingdom come,” which in 
the Lord’s prayer. 

The Book-hawking Circular (Aylott and Son) 
gives a list of publications lately put on the eata- 
logue of sundry book-hawking societies, in connec- 
tion with this excellent association, and seems to 
give evidence generally of its increasing importance, 
as well as of the gradual extension of its sphere of 
influence. 

The Book of Fee Sports, By Henry Downes 
Miles, Esq. (Henry Lea.) Part Il. of this pub- 


lication contains the conlcusion of a very instruc- 





| in connection with t 


tive and interesting treatise on the horse, in which 
the history and general character of the different 
species have been amply and ably set before the 
reader. The present part contains also an article 
on the “gun,” which is ably and scientifically 
written. 

The Hope of Israel ; or, the Testimony of Serip- 
ture to the National Restoration and Conversion of 
the Jews. By John Coeynanem M‘Causland, M.A., 
Rector of Clonmore. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and 
Co., 104, Grafton-street, Booksellers to the Univer- 
sity.)—The science of ethnology has lately been 
taken up with much spirit by many students, But 
t science there is no fact 
more remarkable, nor, on common principles, more 


combined deltas of the large rivers, and the flaviable | together with an accurate list of the perfect insects | unaccountable than the preservation, as a 


deposits are still going on. The “ Memoirs” con- 


sider that this district was, before the formation of the | month, detailing the best way to secure many of the | dispersion into all 


deltas, an undulating sea bottom, from which arese 
numerous rocky islands, themselves the relics of ' 


as they appear each month. Notes accompany each | 


species named, not only in the caterpillar, but in the 
sdb tal the pad deen seaentaade 





tinct race, of the Jewish people, notwithstanding their 

vot ny and their having passed 
through such circumstances as must, Brin, & usual 
operation of such causes, have led to their complete 
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extinction. It was predicted of them by one of | 
their prophets (Amos ix. 9.) that God would sift the | 
house of Israel among all nations, like as corn is | 
sifted in a sieve, yet should not the least grain fall | 
upon the earth ; and as such they are still seen to 
be existing among the various nations of the world, | 
intermingled yet distinct, scattered but not destroyed, | 
living proofs of the truth of thatremarkable prediction. | 
In connection with this fact it is the object of the | 
author of this very interesting volume to show, from 
various passages of Scripture, that the great purpose 
of their being thus providentially poor, is their 
being again restored to a full and triumphant pos- 
session of their own land. And we must confess 
that we do not see how the greater part of the pas- 
sages which he brings forward in support of this 
view can be otherwise interpreted. e doctrine 
of the approaching personal reign over them of their 
once rejected Messiah, which our author connects 
with this view, is one on which for the present 
we forbear to enter. But the fact of their restoration 
to the possession of their own land is one which is 
so intimately connected with the bearing of the 
striking and unusual course of events now taking 
place in the East, that we believe it will, before long, 
engage the attention of politicians, as well as biblical 
students; and we think that Mr. M’Causland could 
not have brought forward the views he so ably ad- 
vocates at a more seasonable time. 


Alban : 





A Narrative Poem. By William 
Thurston. . (Judd and Glass.) 

THERE is some fancy and feeling in this little 
volume, and withal a very tender and loving 
delineation of rural nature. The story itself 
smacks of the London Journal or the Family 
Herald, and is strangely out of harmony with 
the simplicity of Mr. Thurston’s coun 
sketches. We counsel him to study well the 
works of our greatest poets, and to enlarge his 
range of experience before he adventures upon 
another poem in blank verse. The only praise 


ACADEMIC REFORM, 
THERE is no public reputation which is more easy 
to acquire than that of a friendliness to religious 
liberty. The youngest members of the House of 
Commons have ordinarily been entrusted with the 
pleasing and profitable duty of vindicating the 
great truths of modern social life, and the fol- 
lowers and admirers of such individuals have 
made a body of clients of large and formidable 
numerical power. The maxims of the doctrine 
are so obvious and axiomatic, the evidence in 
corroboration so calculable and conclusive, that 
no easier task can be found than that of fastening 
on some system or set of men the charge of ex- 
clusiveness or bigotry, and then of recapitulating 
the safe, certain, but somewhat trite positions of 
the Reformation and the Revolution. After a 
time the ardent advocate of these constitutional 
truths finds something in which he has some one 
to fight against; another set of arguments to 
learn, in which he is required to anticipate ob- 
jections and examine counter-stat ts ; and so 
he abandons his first political love for the charms 
of that for which he must work and fight in order 
to win and wear. The advocate of religious 
liberty, in the ranks of public men, is a young or 
a third-rate workman. He is doing, maybe, a 
useful and necessary, but rather a homely duty. 
In course of time, while he does not ignore it, he 
is foreed, by the upward pressure of social life on 
himself and his own powers, to leave his precious 





ey occupation to the neophytes of the creed of civi- 


lisation ; or, if he is unequal to the higher walks of 
political business, to cling to it with the increas- 
ing ardour of a partisan or a martyr. Meanwhile 





we can award to “ Alban” is simply this—that | 


amid much that is faulty in taste and feeble in 
execution, we detect a vein of poetic sympathy 
which may possibly prove the germ of poetic 
life. 





Echoes from Dreamland. By Frank Norman. 
(Ward and Lock.) 

Mr. Norman’s “ Echoes from Dreamland” 
are exactly such as we might have expected to 
receive from such a nebulous region. These 
airy nothings, though sometimes rather cleverly 
retained, are in truth so insubstantial, and, we 


must add, so frequently devoid either of reason | 


or — that though the dreamer might occa- 
sionally amuse his family with them at the 
breakfast table, he must not expect that a busy 
and critical public will participate in the plea- 
sure. Mr. Norman is rather fond of asking 
questions in his poems. We feel inclined to 
follow his example in our humbler prose, and 
to inquire of him how he ever came to publish 
these simple effusions? We conclude, how- 
ever, that he is a very young man, and in that 
case he may possibly produce something a few 

ears hence which has the ring of true metal. 

ut if so, he will be ashamed of this pinchbeck 
poetry, and will scarcely know what to do with 
the elegantly got-up volume which has sug- 
gested these remarks. 








Amongst the new books promised for the month 
of May we notice the new tale by Miss Cummins, 
the author of the popular and well-known tale of 
“The Lamplighter.” Also a new volume of tales 
by Mrs. Gaskell, entitled “Right at Last;” and a 
book of likely interest just now of life and manners 
in ‘agama entitled “Cottages of the Alps,” by 
a Lady. 


“ Eastwarp Ho!” axn Home Acarn.—These 
celebrated pictures of Mr. H. O’Neil’s having been 
exhibited with considerable success in the manufac- 

ing districts, will shortly be on view at the West- 


society believes well enough what he says when- 
| ever he deals with principles. It may dispute 
| the applications of his reasonings, but then these 
| are matters which experience may correct. The 
principles themselves are the life of the nation, 

remembered when threatened, but on other occa- 
| sions only represented to the familiar and grateful 
consciousness of persons quick enough to their 
reality. Such labours and such principles we are 
not likely to disparage. It is true there is a wide 
difference between the advocacy of these truths 
in time present and time past. Now the partisan 
of religious liberty is chapleted and reverenced, 
but once he was a veritable martyr of the truth. 
The only evil resulting from changing the toilsome 
path of the self-denying maintenance of a set of 
principles to the advantageous patronage of them, 
is the serious risk of confounding their applica- 
tion in particular instances, and in calling atten- 
tion to that which really is the legitimate deve- 
lopment of another principle as true, as right, and 
as natural as any which has been sanctioned by 
political necessity and practical wisdom, Among 
these erroneous applications, one of the most 
fruitful is that of the principle of religious liberty 
to academical reform. 

Many circumstances proved that the Universities 
needed.remodelling. The rigorous interpretation 
of the past became most transient parts of col- 
lege statutes, and the easy interpretation of 
others; the confusion of the Universities with 
the colleges composing them, and the consequent 
sacrifice of academical interests to such occupants 
of beneficial endowments as were qualified solely 
by narrow local considerations, or by membership 
with the founder’s family ; and, above all, the 
painful certainty that the growth of the Univer- 





turing 
end of London, where a “gallery” 
priated expressly to their reception, 


is to be appro- 


sities, if they grew at all, was no way commen- 
surate with the growing wealth, intelligence, and 











education of the age, and that in many ways these 
ancient centres of learning and social distinction 
were fast losing their hold upon the country, 
were reasons strong enough for persons to bestir 
themselves to a reformation and an expansion of 
these ancient seats of learning. 

Up to the time when this necessary legislation 
was enacted, the University of Oxford excluded 
all Nonconformists, by a compulsory signature of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and certain other formule, 
tending to distinctly determine membership with 
the Church of England. Meanwhile, in compli- 
ance with academical statutes, collegiate discipline 
enforced conduct in uniformity with these condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the University of 
Cambridge deferred the compliance with these 
regulations till the time when the student was 
presented for his degree. Hence, there were no 
dissenters in Oxford ; while several Nonconform- 
ists—many among them being persons of great 
learning and eminence—studied at Cambridge 
and competed successfully for academical dis- 
tinction. It is observable that these corporations 
had it in their power, proprio motu, to dispense 
with these conditions; and when one says that 
they did not, there is no reason to assign any more 
motive to their negligence or disinclination, than 
the general inertness of corporate bodies, and their 
active dislike to any change. The whole history 
of modern times presents no precedent for a cor- 
poration reforming itself. 

As a matter of course, University reform in- 
cluded the admission of Nonconformists to its 
privileges. In the face of a general disinclina- 
tion to exact religious tests from persons engaged 
in political and municipal offices, in professional 
and other occupations, it Was not reasonable or 
proper to deny Nonconformists the advantages or 
social distinctions of the ancient national Univer- 
sities. A Dissenter had as much right to a degree 
in Oxford or Cambridge, as he has to a vote or 
seat in Parliament, or power to become, if he 
wishes, a lawyer or doctor. And no reasonable 
ground can be assigned for refusing him any 
degree—with one exception, that of divinity— 
which the University can bestow. 

But the compulsory admission of Dissenters to 
the existing colleges, or the grant of privilege to 
hold collegiate offices and emoluments, is a very 
different affair. It is plain that any legislation 
which should force a college to admit any person, 
and leave no power ot re ural, would be utterly 
destructive of the domestic character of college 
life. Discipline is ridiculous in the case of those 
whom you are called on to accept in your house, 
whether you will or no. And nothing short of 
utterly subverting the intention of post-Reforma- 
tion founders, and post-Reformation statutes— 
and it would be hard to find any college which is 
not in one or the other of these positions—could 
admit Dissenters to the enjoyment of funds, 
which, maybe, were intended to reward learning ; 
but certainly were coupled with the profession of 
a particular creed, and ordinarily with the neces- 
sity of taking holy orders. The Endowed Schools 
Bill was a mere trifle by the side of any attempt 
to secure the foundations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to Dissenters. Whatever may be done in 
time to cSme with the profession of Church- 
membership by independent graduates of the 
University, matters must vastly change before the 
non-fulfilment of this condition shall be no bar to 
the admission to eleemosynary benefactions. 
These have been, as_we have said, limited in the 
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strictest way to members of the Church of 
England, and, with rare exceptions, have been 
connected with a stipulation that the recipient of 
the endowment should take holy orders. Whether 
or no time will change the impression that such 
stipulation should be generally respected, is a 
matter which one cannot easily decide ; but if it 
does change, then it will do so under the pressure 
of arguments and forces which have hitherto been 
refuted and rebutted. 

The reasoning which urges the relaxation of the 
religious condition on the ground that the condi- 
tion is a trap to weak consciences, and a cobweb 
to unscrupulous ones, may be applied with equal 
force to every office or position of repute and com- 
petition in which there are armed or implied con- 
ditions. Unhappily, there always are people who 
will profess duty, and sacrifice it to self-interest. 
The man who could invent a test by which such 
proceedings would become impossible, would, as 
the case may be, become the greatest benefactor 
or the most cruel enemy of mankind. But it 
certainly is a proof of no small moral laxity that 
persons can be found who apologise for unseru- 
pulous neglect of sworn obligations, and wish to 
remove barriers from the stipulations of duty. 
And, after all, stipulations, conditions, oaths, and 
other such obligations are a means of strength, 
and a source of satisfaction to conscientious and 
scrupulous men. One may be glad to know that 
there are some things which one ought not to do, 
and therefore ought not to desire. To argue from 
the Januses of public life is to take the worst and 
most worthless type as the model for legislative 
acts and social regulations. Yet the plea of con- 
scientious objection to the unconscientious breach 
of implied and stated obligations is one among 
the favourite methods of political and pol:mical 
contests. 

Among the most ardent advocates of religious 
liberty, in whatever guise it may appear, legiti- 
mate or intrusive, is Mr. James Heywood. In 
Parliament, and out of it, the advocacy of any 
plan which seems to enlarge the boundaries of 
this great modern fact, is accepted by this gentle- 
man with an undiscriminating fervour. As a 
consequence, much that is wise and true is mixed 
up with Mr. Heywood’s public life and writings 
with much that is rash and unfair. Of the former 
kind are the liberations of the Nonconformist mem- 
bers of the University from religious tests, and the 
consequent expansion of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the requirements of National Universities; of 
the latter is the affectation of considering all such 
persons equally competent to hold collegiate 
emoluments with those who are actually, or by 
implication, described in definite statutes as the 
recipients of a founder’s benefactions. 

Mr. Heywood’s volume contains some interest- 
ing information on the various movements in the 
direction of Academical reform, on the status 
and method of the London University, and on the 
claim of Academical bodies to Parliamentary 
representation. ‘To deal with all these subjects in 
the compass of a weekly review would be, from 
their magnitude and gravity, impracticable. Within 
limits as yet under debate, but generally admitted 
to be there, which are, in the largest sense, relative 
to public usefulness, we should be disposed to 
welcome the extension of the first of these. The 
condition and conduct of the London University 
is one of great immediate interest ; and the more 
so because, for good or ill, it owes its present 





existence to the unyielding rigour of the older | 





Universities, and has supplied a need which 
ought not to have existed, and should have been 
elsewhere satisfied ; and with respect to the last 
division of Mr. Heywood’s collection, the pro- 
priety, namely, of conceding Parliamentary repre- 
sentation to Academical bodies, we can only refer 
to the comparative merit, on every point of view, 
of those representative bodies which do exist on 
this basis, with the general features of our ordi- 
nary Parliamentary elections. The characteristics 
of University elections might in any part be repro- 
duced with the greatest possible advantage by 
ordinary electoral bodies. 

That Mr. Heywood should favour his readers 
with the phenomena of that sect of professing 
Christians to which he is said to belong, is a 
natural but unpleasing blemish in his book. 
Quotations from the rationalism of modern Ger- 
man theology, and a selection from the examins- 
tion questions of Manchester New College, are out 
of place in a collection of documents illustrative 
of the march of academical reform. They had 
their value to the Unitarian and the disputant, 
but they are irrelevant to the questions started in 
the work. Religious liberty and University re- 
form may be as much compromised by the myihi- 
cal interpretation of the Bible as by the stanchest 
and strictest orthodoxy. The liberalism of any 
religious body is suspicious. It must be doubted 
that the Unitarian aspect of theology would be 
more tolerant than any other. It is a new phase 
in human nature for strong belief to be steadily 
complaisant to differing views. And if belief be 
not strong, however general be its sympathies, it 
will be infinitely narrow in its influences, 





THE MARTIAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 
Tue examinations for admission to the army have 
just furnished a flagrant example of audacious cor- 
ruption. The usual three-monthly examination for 
direct commissions took place last week. It had pro- 
ceeded to the third day, when the Council of Mili- 
tary Education received an anonymous letter stating 
that the French, English, and Mathematical Papers 
had been publicly sold before the examination com- 
menced, a statement substantiated by the enclosure 
of one of the surreptitiously obtained papers. Of 
course the examination was cancelled,‘the candidates 
directed to appear again this week to be subjected 
to a fresh test, and an investigation set on foot for 
the discovery of the delinquents. 

The means by which this fraud can have been 
carried out are of course for the “present involved in 
mystery; the general theory appearing to be that 
some of those enterprising army-tailors who dabble 
in commissions have struck out a new line of busi- 
ness by obtaining for their customers the luxury of 
a “private view.” 


the first time, or have such practices prevailed on | 


previous occasions? We much fear that the latter 
alternative is the true one. At any rate, stories are 
rife which, if true, present a deplorable picture of 


carelessness on the part of the examiners, venality | 


on that of the subordinates, and dishonesty on that 
of the candidates. We have heard of a military 
examigation at which the papers for the following 
day were actually sold by the sergeant keeping the 
door at a half-a-crown a piece! 

The credit of the Council of Military Education 
and the interests of the public ‘service demand a 
searching investigation into these disgraceful trans- 
actions. A terrible example should be made of 


But the question arises—Is this | 


whose guilt can be established. Particularly should 
those candidates who may be shown to have been 
culprits—and their unaided efforts in this week’s 
examination will probably furnish, by theircontrast to 
the performances of last week, a sufficiency of 
“damning proofs”—be visited with the utmost 
severity. The distinction between their guilt, in 
fraudulently pretending to qualifications for the ser- 
vice of the nation which they did not possess, and 
that of any servant who is consigned to the House. 
of Correction for using a false character, is not a very 
wide one. At any rate, whether they can be made 
amenable to legal penalties or not, we trust the 
brand of public infamy will be set on the criminals, 
who sought to become officers by ceasing to be 
gentlemen. 





THE WEEK. 





Boru Houses of the Legislature are again at fulk 
work, after the Easter recess, on the business of the 
nation. It has, however, been a dull week in our 
parliamentary history, leaving little to chronicle, if 
we except the probability of a renewed contest be- 
tween the hereditary and representative Chambers. 
The Lower House has ignored the finality of the 
settlement of the Jew question, arrived at two years 
ago, after a fierce struggle with the Lords. By the 
terms of this compromise members of the Jewish 
persuasion can take their seats by a resolution of the 
House ; and, as repeated majorities have shown that 
the Commons are favourable to their admission, 
there was but little danger that the celebrated 
Rothschild case would again occur. The gauntlet 
has, however, been again thrown down, and both 
Houses must again be brought into open and avowed 
hostility on one of the vexed questions of the day. 
It has been decided, by a majority of 117 to 75, that 
the preliminary resolution shall be dispensed with, 
and the bill, embodying the principle that Jews 
shall be eligible, on election, like other members, 
has been read a second time. Judging from the 
past, it will, as a matter of course, be thrown out 
by the Upper Chamber. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. ~ 

The installation of Mr. Gladstone, on Monday, as 
rector of the University of Edinburgh, afforded the 
right hon. gentleman an opportunity of delivering 
one of the most splendid orations of which ancient 
or modern times can boast. His inaugural address 
to an academical audience, assembled in one of our 
great seats of learning, was, in fact, a masterpiece. 
A ripe scholar, a great rhetorician, and a distin- 
guished debater, he laid at the feet of the professors 
and students who had elected him as their head, 
that rich and varied store of knowledge which years 
| of deep thought and laborious study had acquired. 





University work, as a great organ for preparation 
| for after life, was a theme most congenial to such @ 
man as Mr. Gladstone. He dwelt on the large in- 
| heritance which we derive from those who have 
| gone before us, and of the debt which we owe to 
preceding ages. He truly regards universities as 
| entitled to rank amongst the lights and glories of 
Christendom, and as essentially Christian institu- 
tions. Speaking, again, of the influence which they 
| had exercised, he cited the University of Paris, as 
| having acted 9s the greatest curb on the Papal 
power; and Oxford, which had sent forth those 
eminent men who were Reformers before the Re- 
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formation. High, indeed, was the testimony which 
the Oxford scholar bore to eadowed educational 
established. Bold was his defence of those great and 
venerable institutions, which, while adapted to the 
age in which we live, should be preserved free from 
encroachments of their immemorial privileges and 
in all their integrity. Nor was there wanting that 
sound advice, which a matured judgment could offer 
t6 the unexperienced mind. Mr. Gladstone is him- 
self a great teacher, and well in this brilliant 
afldress did he prove his titness for a work to which, 
when worthily performed, he himself pays so high 
& tribute. 
PASTOR AND PARISHIONER. 

In the murky atmosphere of Doctors’ Commons a 
battle has been fought out between the Rev. Bryan 
King and one of his contumacious parishioners. The 
rector has gained his point. He has been so fat 
triumphant, but that the vietory is but the prelude 
to similar contests few will doubt. According to 
the practice of the Consistory Court, “the office of 
the judge was promoted by the Rev. Bryan King, 
of the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, against Mr. 
Robert Rosier, a parishioner.” Stripped of its legal 
jargon, this simply means that the rev. gentleman 
cited Mr. Rosier to appear before the Vicar-General 
of the province of Canterbury, to answer certain 
articles, charging him with brawling, quarrelling, 
and chiding in the parish church of St. George’s-in- 
East, during and immediately after the performance 
of divine service on Sunday, August 14th, and on 
Sunday, November 6th. So-far back as the early 
period of the Reformation, when riots in churches 
and churchyards were perhaps less frequent than in 
our own metropolis in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the Legislature—tempore Edward VI— 
framed an act for their repression. Quarrelling, 
brawling, and chiding are on proof by “two lawful 
witnesses ” to be visited in the case of a layman with 
suspension from entering the church or churchyard: 
and, if a clerk, from the administratiow of his office 
so long as the ordinary shall think fit. “Smiting or 
the laying violent hands” is, under the same statute, 
punishable with severe penalties, while the lesser 
offences have, from time immemorial, been recognised 
by the common law of the land. 

The charges against Mr. Rosier were twofold, and 
to both he put in a negative issue. That is, he denied 
their truth. We are not going to analyse the evi- 
dence, or seek to account for its discrepancies. No 
doubt Dr. Travers Twiss brought his best attention 
and his most impartial consideration to bear on the 
case before he pronounced judgment. He has pro- 
nounced Mr. Rosier guilty of brawling by calling a 
captain in the army “a thing,” and something else, 
in which the words “greasy” and “swell” were 
placed in disagreeable propinquity. However, judges 
are not infallible. Dr. Travers Twiss may be all in 
the wrong, and Mr. Rosier all in the right. He has 
appealed to the public in support of his innocence 
orally in court and since through the public papers. 
But, in the meantime, he stands admonished, and, on 
the principle of nomine expensarum, condemned in 
102. Such is the latest phase in the disgraceful riots 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

There is every probability—we believe we might 
say certainty—that the year 1862 will witness 
another of those international exhibitions which take 
their origin from the grand conception of 1851. The 
Council of the Society of Arts has laid before the 
Prince Consort a proposal for the for the formation 
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of a guarantee fund to enable them to carry the 
object into effect. To this his Royal Highness has 
responded in the most liberal spirit. In the official 
reply to Mr. Le Neve Foster, the secretary of the | 
society, Mr. C. Grey, private secretary to the Prince | 
Consort, says:—“ As President of the Society, it is 
ever the wish of his Royal Highness to assist as far 
as it is in his power to do so, any well-considered 
plan, proposed by the society, which has for its object | 
the advancement of art and science as applied to i in- | 
dustrial pursuits. But feeling at the same time that 
the fayour of the public to any such plan should be 
due to the merits of the proposal alone, he has in 
general made it a rule to decline giving his name to 
any undertaking which had not already received such 
an amount of public support as would ensure its 
ultimate success. In the present case, however, con- 
sidering the conditions under which it is proposed to 
raise the Guarantee Fund—one of which provides 
hat “no liability shall be incurred by any persont 
ubscribing the agreement, unless the sum ofs 





250,0002 be subscribed within six calendar months, 


ordinary practice as to intimate his readiness, when | 
the public interest in the proposed exhibition shall | 
have manifested itself to the extent of subscribing | 
240,000/., to contribute the further sum that shall be | 
necessary to complete the full amount of the pro- | 
posed guarantee.” But beyond the encouraging fact | 
that his Royal Highness has expressed his readiness 
to place his name on the list of guarantees for 10,0007. | 
as soon as 240,000/. has been subscribed, there is 
practical proof of public interest in the proposed | 
undertaking that thesums already guaranteed amount 
to175,000/ We should be doing injustice to the 
national spirit if we doubted for a moment that the 
remaining 65,0007. would be speedily forthcoming. | 
By the conditions of the guarantee agreement, no 
subscriber will incur any liability until at least 
250,000/. shall have been guaranteed, and no calls” 
will be made unless it should happen that, contrary | 
to the experience of the Exhibition of 1851, where 
there was a surplus of 200,000/., that there should 
be a loss, when the call will be pro rata. It has been | 
decided also that the surplus shall be at the disposal | 
of the guarantors for the promotion of arts, manu. 
factures, and commerce. The trustees and managers 
of the proposed exhibition are Lord Granville, vice- | 
president of the Society of Arts, the Marquis of | 
Chandos, Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., Mr. C. Went- | 
worth Dilke, Vice-President of the Society, and Mr. | 
Thomas Fairburn, Chairman of the Manchester Art | 
Treasures Exhibition. We have to add that it is not | 
the intention of the Council to limit the fund to | 
250,000/., but having secured the sum they will | 
endeavour to increase it as much as possible. 





Tue Mirrorp Lisrary.—The second portion of | 
the library of the late Rev. John Mitford, of Ben- 
hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk, is to be brought to the | 
hammer on Tuesday, the 24th imst., under the aus- | 
pices of the well-known literary auctioneers, Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. This valuable collection 
of a highly accomplished scholar, comprises English 
history and belles lettres, some rare imens of 
early French and Italian literature, Bh parm and 
poetry, curious books, prints, drawings, &c. Some 
of the works are very scarce, and goin SE the 
volumes possess a peculiar interest, being enriched 
by the autographic notes of their authors and of 
their late possessor. The sale, which will extend 
over 11 days, cannot fail to prove most attractive, 
and will afford to the literary world an opportunity | 


not often to be met with. 
i 
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| Overstone’s (Lord) Speech on the Treaty of Commerce, 


8vo., 1s. 


Parlour Library : Forty-five he by Dumas, new 
edition, 12mo., 2s. C, H. Cla 


| Parlour Library : Love and vuliucie, by Mrs. Trollope, 
new edition, 12mo., 2s. C. H. Clarke. 


Patmore’s (C.) The Angel in the House, 3rd edition, 12mo., 


7s. 6d. J. W. Parker and Son. 

| Phelps’s (A.) The Still Hour, 8vo., 1s. 
Son, and Co. 

Properties of Flowers and Plants, 2nd edition, 12mo., 1s. 
Houlston and Wright. 

| Rimbault’s ‘F.) The Pianoforte, its Origin, History, and 
Construction, 4to., 3is. 6d. R. Cocks and Co. 

Ross's (W. A.) An Old Road andan Old River, 2 vols., post 
8vo., 2ls. T. C. Newby. 

Ruffs Guide to the Turf, spring edition, 12mo., 4s, W. 
Kent and Co. 

Scrymgeour’s (D.) Poetry and Poets of Great Britain, post 
8vo., 7s. 6d. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 

Sherwood’s (Mgs.) Little Woodman and - fated Cesar, 
new edition, $mo. Houlston and W: right 


Slater's (J.) Amateur Florist’s Guide, 12mo., 2 2s. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


| Smith's 'C. W.) Book of Recitations, 2nd edition, 12mo., 
3s. 6d. Bosworth and Harrison. 


| maompoon' W.) Book of Annuals, with Supplement, 
12mo., 2s. 6d, 


Sampson Low, 
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Trollope’s (A.) West Indies and the Spanish Main, 4th 
edition, Svo., 9s. Chapman and Hall 

Vincent’s (John) Country Cottages, folio, 12s. E. and 
F. N. Spon. 

Wilberforce’s (Bp.) Sermon, Christ’s Love to Man, Svo., 1s. 

Wills’ (J.) Estimate of Antecedent Probability of Christian 
Religion, 8vo., 6s. Hodges, Smith, and Co. 

Winchilsea’s (Earl) Book of Job, in English Verse, 8vo., 
10s. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Winter's (M.) Ice-bound Ship, and other Poems, 12mo., 
4s. 6d. Bosworth and Harrison. 

=— C.) Ultra-Parochialism, in seven short chapters, 

VvO., 1s, 


We have received the following publica- 
tions, which are now lying upon our table:— 

“The Wild Flowers of England,” by Tyas 
{Houlston and Wright). ‘‘ An Essay on the Oriental 
Bath,” by Houghton (M‘Gee, Dublin; Piper and 
Co,, Loadon ; Griffin, Glasgow). ‘‘ The Topographical 
Dictionary of England and Wales” (Henry Lea) ; 
a very interesting and useful work. ‘“‘ Registration 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland” (Alex. 
Thom and Sons, Dublin). Catalogue of Engravings 
collected by the late Mr. Johnson, 8. Leigh, Sotheby, 
and Wilkinson. ‘‘ Annual Report of the Superinten- 
dent of the Geological Survey of India, and Director 
of the Geological Museum, Calcutta, 1858-59.” 
Part 4 of the ‘‘ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspon- 
dence of Thomas Moore,” edited and abridged from 
the first edition by Lord John Russell (Longman 
and Co.); this part contains a portrait (on steel) of 
Henry Marquis of Lansdowne, and is got up in the 
same unexceptionable style as usual. ‘‘Cassell’s 
Popular Natural History.” ‘‘Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England.” ‘*Cassell’s Mlustrated Family 
Paper.”  “ Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible.” 
Part 2 of the Complete Works of Shakspere (Henry 
Lea). 





MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tue first representation this season of “ La Favorita” 
introduced to the British public two singers of the 
greatest merit, Madame Borghi-Mamo and Signor 
Everardi, both of whom have acquired a well- 
deserved reputation, and have attained the highest 
honours of the lyric stage. The lady has for several 
years been principal contralto singer at the Grand 
Opera at Paris, and only migrated last season to 
the Italiens, where, however, it may be remarked 
she first appeared on her arrival in France. At the 
Grand Opera, besides playing those parts in the 
Italian répertoire which have been adapted to the 
French school, she achieved a great success in “ La 
Prophéte” of Meyerbeer. Her creation, also, of the 
contralto part in Felicien David’s new work, “‘ Her- 
culaneum,” has never yet been equalled; indeed, 
upon her retiring from the French Opera to the 
Italian, no one has been found who could do justice 
to the composer's score, or could in any way effi- 
ciently fill her place. Her last new character in 
Paris was in “ La Mendicante,” an opera by Braga, 
a violoncellist of some merit, which, although 
founded on slender incidents, and with few musical 
pretensions, nevertheless, owing to her legitimate 
acting and singing, had a somewhat prosperous run. 
Madame Borghi-Mamo’s “ Favorita” is a most pa- 
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admiration awarded to his fair rival. His acting, 

more subdued than on former occasions, his voice as 

magnificent as ever, and his style greatly improved, 

were duly appreciated by the audience, who ac- 

knowledged his admirable delivery of “ Spirito” 

( Gentil) by a unanimous encore. Signor Everardi is 

an accomplished artist, and sings with that correct and 

genuine feeling, which can alone bring into notice 

the contemptible and uninteresting character (Al- 

Jonso) which was allotted to him on Thursday night. 

We would, however, recommend him to guard 

against the almost universal error of all baritones, 

who, in striving to give emphasis to their musical 

phrases, employ a most unpleasant tremulousness, 

which can only be accounted for by a weakness of 
the natural organ. We remarked a tendency to 
that defect in his interpretation of some sostenuto 
passages, of which, however, the phrasing was in 
other respects irreproachable. Signor Vialetti’s 
Baldassare was, like all that clever artist's perform- 
ances, intelligently conceived and well sung; and, 
indeed, bore in its general effect a unity seldom re- 
membered by modern actors, but without which no 
character can keep its individuality. The faults 
which appear inherent in the choruses and bands 
of Mr. Smith’s operatic management were again 
painfully apparent in the representation of “ La 
Favorita.” The former was as weak as the latter 
was too loud. On Saturday night the eternal “ Tro- 
vatore” was again presented to the public. True, 
that Giuglini always sings two songs in this opera 
in his best style and with his most charming voice. 
True, that having witnessed no good performance 
of the Gipsy’s part since Alboni first took it, we 
were most anxious to hear Madame Borghi-Mamo 
in it; yet we must own that this opera has become 
somewhat stale, and will not bear repeating so often 
as the management has been in the habit of doing. 
Every one knows the Leonora of Madlle. Titiens— 
grand and cold in singing, correct and stiff in act- 
ing, and throughout uninteresting, except in the 
“ Miserere” and in the duet with the Count. The 
convent scene, of which so much can be made, and 
which was a signal for triumphant applause with 
Frezzolini, and even with Madlle. Lotti, passed un- 
noticed and unappreciated, more on account of the 
apathy of the audience than of the zeal and talent 
displayed by the singers. Giuglini, always sparing 
of his great natural gifts, passed slightly those parts 
of the opera which would have taxed his voice be- 
yond his strength. He gave forth, however, his full 
power in the admirable “ cantabiles” which fell to 
his share. “Ah si ben mio,” “ Ah che la morte,” 
and even the little serenade in the first act, were 
sung to perfection. Madame Borghi-Mamo’s Azu- 
cena was the main attraction of the evening, and 
was in every respect a most complete and satisfac- 
tory performance. We will here only advert to the 





thetic and truly captivating performance. From the 
first moment that she appears on the stage she gives 
to her impersonation of Leonora its true character | 
of melancholy weariness, not to be changed either | 
by regal splendour, a new love, or the all-powerful | 
anathema of the Church. In the well-known aria, | 
“Omio Fernando,” and the noisy allegro which 
follows it, her splendid voice and grand style at once 

established her as a singer of the first order. The 
slow movement was especially sung with exquisite | 
feeling, and with the natural expression which is 

Madame Borghi-Mamo’s greatest quality. Nor was 


admirable way in which she narrated the circum- 
stances of her crime, and the singularly mellow 
tones of her voice in the little duet and trio of the 
last act. Signor Aldighieri (Conte di Luna) is 
young and handsome, but not yet on a level with 
the other performers in this opera; he therefore 
suffers by comparison with them. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


There has been no change of performance during | 


the past week, the management having found that 
“ Dinorah” still holds its high position in the esti- 
mation of the audiences who frequent this theatre, 
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Csillag in the character of Leonora, in Beethoven’s 
celebrated opera of “ Fidelio ;” and of Madlle. Cor- 
bari as Marcellina. We shall be able to speak at 
more length of the appearance of these ladies next 
week. 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The third concert of the series was numerously 
and fashionably attended on Monday last by the 
subscribers and patrons of this society, for whom’a 
carefully-selected programme had been prepared bys 
Dr. Wylde. Two overtures by Mendelssohn, two 
masterpieces by Beethoven, gems from Mozart 
Gluck’s and Rossini’s. best operas, and Spohr’s 
chef-@auvre ‘The Power of Sound,” made up an 
entertainment of which the execution was as good 
as the choice judicious. The principal attraction of 
the evening was Spohr’s symphony, than which no 
grander piece has ever been written; and indeed, in 
some respects, yet remains without an equal. Dr. 
Wylde may congratulate himself upon having 
achieved a most brilliant success in so thoroughly 
mastering the great difficulty of conducting an 
orchestra which, although composed of some of the 
best performers in London, is not so entirely his 
own as to be quite accustomed to his baton. 
Nothing could be finer than the execution of the 
magnificent march in the third movement of the 
symphony. The charming cradle song, and the de- 
lightful dance, were also admirably played ; but the 
best performance by the orchestra was decidedly the 
overture of “Ruy Blas,” by Mendelssohn, which 
was rendered with more ensemble than any of the other 
pieces. Madle. Vaneri, of Her Majesty’s Opera». 
sang Gluck’s air, “Che faro,” with the French 
words, a clever transposition by a French musician, 
which thus enabled this young lady (a soprano) to 
sing a piece generally adapted to contralto voices, 
Never have we heard it rendered more effectively, 
and with truer dramatic expression, than on this 
occasion. Madlle. Vaneri’s voice has improved 
immensely since last season, both in strength and 
clearness ; and we are-at a loss to imagine why one 
who creates so favourable an impression whenever 
she appears in public is not more frequently heard 


in our concert-rooms. We hope soon to hear her on 
the operatic stage, for which her and sweet 
voice is so peculiarly suited. Belart was 


not in his best vein, yet sang Mozart's “ Dalla sua 
pace” in his best and reenter Hisexecu- 
tion also of the light passages in Rossini’s air in the 
“ Barber of Seville” was i pa 
si , With praiseworthy good nature, sang th 
long, tedious duet from “ Lucrezia Borgia,” their 
voices being completely drowned by the orchestra, 
and their patience severely taxed by the retirement 
of a part of the audience. Mr. J. F. Barnett, a 
very young pianist of great promise, took the piano 
part in Beethoven's concerto in E flat, and was most 
successful in all the delicate and brilliant passages 
with which that masterpiece is crowded, Altogether 
the concert was admirably conducted, and afforded 
the greatest satisfaction to the subscribers and 
general public. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The concert given by the amateurs of this 
society on Monday evening last, presented no par- 
| ticular attraction. The orchestral pieces from 
Mozart’s symphony in D, No. 5, in Auber’s over- 
ture to “Le Domino Noir,” were played as well 
as could reasonably be expected, considering 
that the zeal of the musicians so tends to “ accelle~ 
| rando,” that their conductor appears to have grat 
difficulty in getting them to appreciate allegro 
movements. These defects were painfully notice- 
able in ihcir accompaniments to Mendelssohn’s 





Signor Mongini backward in claiming a share of the Thursday, however, witnessed the debut of Madlle. | pianoforte concerto in D minor, admirably 2<221t> 
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by Miss Cazaly, who promises at an early day to 
take rank among our best pianists. Her touch is 
firm, and her interpretation of Mendelssohn's beauti- 
ful work plainly showed that she is not deficient 
in true musical taste and expression: Mr. Irving 
Rougemont, who it would be hardly fair to,call an 
amateur, played with great facility 2 somewhat difii- 
cult violin Solo. A Mr. Walbanck ‘contributed an 
air of Verdi's. ‘Miss Parepa sang a couple of airs 
in her usual pleasing style, although we. think she 
might have selected more classical compositions for 
a concert, whose supporters pride themselves upon 
their reverence for the Maestre. 





SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 





Rorat Isstirttrioy.—Tuesday, April 24th, 3 o'clock. Dr. 
Speneer Cobbolkil. | ‘Qn Herbivorons Mammalia in the 
Zoological Gardens.”—Thursday, April 26th, 3 o'clock. 
Professor Ansted: ‘*On. Physical Geography’ and 
Geology—The Atlantic. Ocean.—Friday,. Apri th, 8 
o'clock. Mr. F. Ai Abel. “On Recent Applic Y 
Science to Military Forces.'—Saturday,! April 28th, 3 
o'clock. Mr. F. A. Abel. “On Heat and Ct j 
Force—The Non-metatlic Elements of ‘the Metals. 


British Anch ®o1eéican Assocrarroy.—W ednesday, ‘April 
25, half-past $ p.m...‘ Report upon Examination of an 
Anglo-Saxon Barrow in the Isle of Wight." Dr. Wil- 
kins, Rev. B. Kell, and Mr, Jolm Locke 

Roxa Sociery.—Thursday, April 26th. _Profezsor Faraday. 
“ Noteon Regelation.” ‘A. Mutthiessen. “On the Effect 
of the Presence of Metals and Metalloids, upon the 
Electric Conducting Power of Pure Copper. 

ReoraL Grocrarutcal Soctaty.~-Monday, April 23; at hal 
past 8 py. “Expedition into the Interior of South 
Australia.” Sir R. G. Maédotinell, Governor. “Voyage 
ep the Darling and Barwan Rivers.” W. R. Randall, 
Esq.: communicated by the Colonial Office. “On 
‘Typical Moontain Ranges.” W. Spottiswoode, F.R.G.S. 

Soctery or Apts.--VW ednesday, April 25th, at.3 p....Dr, 
Dauglish, “Ona New System of Bread Manufacture.” 

ZO@OLOGicaL Socwety.—Tuesday; April 24; et 9 Pat Dr 
Gray. “On a New Freshwater Tortoise. from Ecuador.” 
Mr. -R.' F. Tomes: “On Matimatls, coliected by Mr. 
Fraser.” Mr. Sclater, ** Onithe Rheas in,the Society's 
Menagerie.” “And other papers. 

INSTITUTION OB Cryin Excixgrns.—Tuesday, April 24th, at 
8px. “Account of the Works recently Constructed on 
the River Sevérn, at the Upper Lode, near Tewkesbury.” 
Mr. E. Leades Williams, Member ef the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 

































MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mepicat Cresstry.—Dr. F. Crace Calvert has 
recently laid before the above society his investiga- 
tions on the products of sloughing -wounds.. In the 
hope of finding out the cause..of hospital .gangrene 
he condensed the products given off by such wounds, 
but as the quantity was very small he ‘operated upon 
a large mass of putréseent’ ‘meat. No sulphuretted 
or phosphoretted hydrogen appeared, but sleoloids 
containmg sulphyr.and phosphorus.,, He expressed 
hopes of ascertaining the nature of miasms, and pro- 
mised at a future time to publish the results of ex- 
periments on the hquids and solids produced during 
putrefaction. It may be observed. that the circum- 
stances of sloughing wounds and. putrefying meat 
are by no means the same, and it would therefore be 
unphilosophical to assume that their products would 
coincide. 

Wistrr Tewrrratcre.~-Mr. Bowman exhibited 
tables showing the winter temperature’ of the last 
two years as compared with that of 47 years from 
1794-1840. The mean temperature of the six 
months from Oct.. 1859, to March, 1860, was 39.4, 
and that of the 47 years alluded to was 41 des. 6, 
showing’a difference of 2deg.2.. The mean tem 
perature of Dec., 1860, was 84 deg. 2, and that of 


the same month in the 47 years, 39 deg., show- | 


ing differences of 4 deg. 8. It also appeared that 
during the same period only three Decembers had 
occurred in which the. mean temperature was as 
low as that of 1860. 

MepicaL Mrrrorotocy.—Messrs. Romaine and 
Vernon analysed the returns from April 11, 1857, to 
Nov. 6, 1858, made by the General Hoard of Health, 
and which are accompanied by meteorological obser- 
vations. They found diarrhea associated with a 
temperature above 60 deg., whileone below that point 
seems unfavourable to its progress, and these actions 
are generally most evidently shown when the tem- 
perature is above or below the average of the season— 
a fact which, we think, tends to prove that the 





| change of temperature is quite as important, if not 
| more so, than its actual amount. Dysentery seemed 
| less affected by temperature, but appeared checked 
by increase of barometric pressure. The disease 
| curve of pneumonia roseas the temperature fell, and 
| vice versd. Bronchitis and catarrh followed the same 
| tule. The writers could not trace any connection 
between continued fever and atmospheric states. 
Measles seemed to rise and fall with decline and eleva- 
tion of temperatures, and whooping cough was simi- 
larly influenced. Scarlatina appeared most prevalent 
where aqueous vapour abounded, accompanied by 
sudden fluctuations of the thermometer. 

THkory or Raty.—Mr. Baxendell, F.R.AS., 
brought forward some interesting views on this sub- 
ject... He called. attention.to the fact. that 
the quantity of rain received by.a gauge near the 

ound was nearly always greater than that received 

y a similar gauge placed ata higher level in the 
same locality-—a phenomenon accounted for by Pro- 
fessor Phillips, by supposing: each rain-drop to be 
augmented during its descent through a humid at- 
mosphere. Mr. Baxendell cited experiments at York, 
from which’ it appeared that’the rainfall’ on the 
ground was 65.430in., 43ft. Sin. above the ground, 
52.169in. and 21 2ft. Ldin,;abeve the ground, 39.972, 
from which itappeared that the ratio oi increase of the 
size of a rain-drop is 0-679 for the last 212ft. of 
its fall; and 0-254 for the last 44ft: ‘Calculations 
were'then adduced to show that the ‘moisture’ con- 
densed during the. fallof the drop could not exist 
in the form .of true vapour, as such a condensation 
of vapour would require that, so low as the top of 
the ‘towér of York Minster, the rain-drop should be 
as cold as's4-34deg. Fahr:. itis therefore plain that 
the moisture, in the lower stratum of the atmosphere, 
on such occasions, is not in a state of true vapour, 
although the transparency of the air forbids the belief 
that it is in ordinary ‘liquid state. At 356ft. 
elevation the rainfall is only half that which occurs 
on the ground. It therefore appears that a shallow 
stratum of the lower and comparatively clear atmo- 
sphere supplics as much rain as the clouded and 
deeper stratum of the higher regions. Mr. Baxen- 
dell remarked that observations on the size of drops 
falling in mines confirmed these views. The mean 
temperature of rainy days is only a trifle higher 
than the mean temperature of the year, notwith- 
standing the fact that most of our rain comes with 
winds ‘from warm quarters, and winds accom- 
panied by rain are cooler than those which are 
not. What, therefore, becomes of the heat, given off 
by the condensed vapour, and in what state does the 
moisture which forms rain exist. The first question 
Mr. Baxendell answers by supposing that air nearly 
saturated with vapour has a grea‘er radiating power 
than dry air, and he expresses a belief with regard 
to the second, that vapour can lose much of its 
latent heat without its transparency being’ sensibly 
affected. 

Tne Jury Ecurse—No. 5 of the “Monthly 
Notices” of the Astronomical Society contains a 
great deal of information important to astronomers 
who contemplate going to Spain to witness the 
forthcoming solar eclipse. The mountains of 
Asturias, or Cantabrian Pyrenees, range parallel to 
| the north coast of Spain, at a distance of. forty or 
| fifty miles from it. From these mountains two 
| chains run south-east bounding the valley of the 
| Ebro. The chain on the south-west of the valley 
| lies nearly in the centre of the shadow ; aud at the 
| point. where it makes a sharp bend stands the 
| mountain Moncayo, in the very centre of the 
shadow, and commanding extensive views favour- 
able for noting the effect of the eclipse on the land- 
| scape, It is understood that the French and Spanish 

astronomers will make this their station. The 
| Spanish Government is anxious to make arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of astronomers, and 
will remit in their favour the duty of 30 per cent., 
ad valorem, levied upon all instruments. It is, 
however, necessary that the authorities should be 
informed of the names of their visitors, and of the 
number and nature of their instruments; and for 
this purpose it is recommended that all communica- 
tions should take place through our Astronomer- 
Royal. M. Otto Struve and M. Winnecke will 
| accompany the Astronomer-Royal; the first-named 
| gentleman will watch the elevations of prominences 





on the front and rear of the moon, while the Astro- 
nomer-Royal will endeavour to note the angular 
position of any which may be seen on those parts of 
the limb nearly parallel to the direction of the 
| moon’s apparent motion over the sun. With refer- 
ence to the red prominences which have been 
observed to disappear on one side of the moon, 
while new ones appeared on the other side, the 
| Measurements made by M. Otto Struve, in 1851], 
| are considered to establish the probability that they 
| belonged to the sun; and it is hoped that further 
| evidence will be obtained during the July eclipse. 
Sorar Heat.—Mr. Waterston has made some cal- 


| culations with respect to the heat engendered by the 
| possible fall of a meteor into the sun ; for full par- 
ticulars of which we must refer to the journal of 
the Astronomical Society. Mr. Carrington’s obser- 
vations of the outburstof light, on the Ist September, 
and which has been described in the Literary Gazette, 
prompted the investigation, and Mr. Waiterston 
proposes. to consider the impinging body, not as 
conveying so much fuel, but as supplying force to 
be converted into heat and light. Considering that 
no body moving round the sun in a parabola is 
likely to fall-into it, unless in the rare case 
in which the perihelion distance is so small 
that a slight perturbation might bring it within the 
limits of the sun’s radius, he bases his calculations 
upon’ the hypothesis that the supposed meteor 
would move in a hyperbola, and atfirms that it 
would. have a velocity exceeding 419 miles per 
second; “that being the orbital velocity in the 
parabola thet separates the lesser velocity in the 
| eclipse from: the ‘greater velocity in the hyperbola.” 
| He then shows that a pound of water acquiring a 
| Velocity of a mile a second would exhibit a force 
which, if converted into heat, would correspond 
toa rise of temperature of 564 deg. and 419 miles 
a second—equal to 99,065,000 deg. The same quan- 
tity of motion converted into heat would raise iron 
nine times that temperature, “because thesame quan- 
tity of heat has nine times greater effect in raising 
the temperature of iron than it hes on the same 
weight of water. Mercury would be effected 300 
times the amount for a.similar reason, and so other 
substances, according to their specific heat. A body 
projected on the sun at the rate of 419 miles a 
second, and having the specific heat of glass, would 
be raised 565 million degrees Fahrenheit, supposing 
its motion converted into heat. Mr. Waterston 
goes on to calculate the annual.loss.of heat by the 
; sun from radiation, and shows that if the sun 
had the density and specific gravity of water, its 
yearly radiation of temperature would be +4 deg. 
59. see., according to the mean of cbservations of 
the amount,of heat given forth. Ii the sun had 
six times the density of water, it would occupy 
69 years in expending as much heat as would 
accrue to it by the fall of the earth on its surface 
—supposing, as before, that the mechanical force 
was converted into heat... M. Pouillet estimated the 
temperature of the sun’s surface to be at least 
2,660 deg. Fahrenheit ; but Mr. Waterston adduces 
reasons for placing it as high as 10 or 12 million 
degrees; so that the fall of a considerable body 
would be required to produce any conspicuous in- 
crease in. its heating power. ; 
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It will be with great regret thet the universities 
j and city of Oxford will miss the Prince of Wales 
this term. His royal highness is still in Germany, 
and it is scarcely expected that he will again be at 
Frewen-hall before he leaves England for Canada— 
we understand at the end of next week. It is hoped, 
however, that his royal highness will return to Ox- 
ford for the winter term before he proceeds to Cam- 
bridge. Her Majesty's visit to Oxford is to open the 
new museum, of which there can be little doubt, 
will, however, make brilliant amends. 

The vacancy created by the lamented decease of 
Dr.. Williams in the wardenship of New College 
has just been filled up by the election of the Rev. 
James fdwards Sewell, M.A. Mr. Sewell took his 
degree in 1832; he is a delegate of estates, a mem- 
ber of the Hebdomadal Council, and hon. secretary 
to the delegacy for conducting the Oxford local 
examinations. Mr. Sewell is the brother of Dr. 
Sewell, the warden of Rodley College, Berkshire ; 
| and also of the popular authoress. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





F20M OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
Paris, April 18. 

A standing subject of gossip in Imperialist circles 
has been the masked ball to be given by the Empress 
at her sister’s residence. First, “ Why should it be 
given at her sister’s, and not at the Tuileries?” 
Next, “Will it be given at all?” and, lastly, “If 
it is given at all, what dresses will be won?” The 
first question is easy to answer. It is to be given 
at the Hotel in the Champs Elysées, in order that 
t may be quite a private féte, and wholly without 
etiquette ; then, it will not be given—can’t in com- 
mon decency be given—if certain near re'atives 
of the Empress happen to be shot in Spain! 
Lastly, if it is given, most extraordinary dresses are 
likely to be displayed. The Empress herself is to 
be attired as Diana, which gives also rise to a large 
amount of discussion, it being an important point to 
decide how much or how little dress is required to 
make an impersonation of the immortal huntress 
exact. Amongst others, a certain Florentine lady 
here is reported to have decided on being attired as 
a mermaid! Lady friends of mine assure me there 
never was anything comparable to the difficulty 
that has been experienced in properly representing 
the fishy portion of the amphibious charmer; and 
I am told that, should the ball take place, the 
finny termination to the merely feminine portion of 
Madame C,..... Will cause a sensation, and take rank 
as a work of art. Whispered rumours are afloat of 
a “ quadrille printanier,” in which M. de Morny was 
to represent Jack-in-the- Green ; and, at the sugges- 
tion of one of our countrymen, it had been planned 
to have a quadrille of chimney-sweeps that was in 
the end to intermingle with the Maypole people, 
and form a sort of cotillion; but no one can be got 
to undertake the part of the sweeps. 

There circulates, by-the-bye, apropos to this cir- 
cumstance, a speech, attributed to the Imperial 
planner of the féte, that I cannot, of course, vouch 
for, but that reveals what the said personage’s 
opinion of those who form the Court extourage is 
supposed to be by the public. Grievously disap- 
pointed at the failure of the chimney-sweeps’ quad- 
rille, a certain lady is reported to have exclaimed, 
“That is what comes of having no pages—if one 
had an establishment of pages, the whole would be 
easy!” Thus betraying the intention, were young 
men of good family to have been obtained as pages, 
to have subjected them tothe humiliating necessity 
of playing the buffoon whenever the ennui and 
thirst for distraction of the “ Master,” should have 
ordained it so! Irepeat it—I do not vouch for the 
speech reported to have been made, but it shows 
what is the opinion entertained here touching the 
personal dignity of those who belong to the house- 
hold, and it isa “sign of the times.” 

By-the-bye, though—apropos to those who 
“ serve,” and to their personal dignity—a slight proof 
of revolt has come from the quarter where it was 
least expected—from the deputies of the Legislative 
Chamber. Last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
there broke out at the Corps Léyislatif something 
absolutely resembling a regular discussion—some- 
thing savcuring almost of opposition and discontent 
—something for which M. Baroche and M. de Morny 
were utterly unprepared, and at which M. Baroche 
was “surprised,” and M. de Morny furiously in- 
censed. The subject was the “Report of the Com- 
mission on the Budget,” and that one particular 









article in which is discussed the so-called “reduc- 
tion” of the military levies; that is, it was proposed 
to reduce the yearly levies from 140,000 to 100,000 
men—the real peace-levy, be it remarked, being 
of 40,000 men only, which was what it was fixed 
at throughout Louis Philippe’s reign. Now this 
also struck the few deputies in the Corps Législatif 
who are bold enough to say openly that they do not 
wish for war, and these men required at once that 
the levies should at all events be reduced to 
80,000. This proposal was entirely without an 
echo, for every one feels war to be for the 
future an inevitable necessity for Imperial France. 
Neither was it upon this that the discussion 
burst forth in its extremest energy, but upon the 
questions raised apropos to the present complication 
of affairs in Italy. The situation of the Govern- 
ment in the face of the Revolution and of the Pa- 
pacy at one and the same time was the principal 
theme laid hold of, and certainly it would be hard to 
find one better adapted to prove the impossibility of 
attempting to serve two masters at on¢e. The im- 
perial policy has been to keep the clergy in good 
humour and disarm the Reyolutionists; and that 
neither end has been attained was amply proved the 
other day by the fierce attacks made on the Govern- 
ment. It was all very spiritual of M. Baroche to 
say (it was the only ground he could stand upon) 
that the “ simultaneous attacks of two opposite par- 
ties were the proof of the line taken by France 
being the sensible and moderate one ;” but it is 
truer to say that both parties are equally furious, 
because both have been deceived; because to both 
have solemn promises been made, and that both have 
a right to upbraid the Emperor for trampling under 
foot engagements into which he had voluntarily 
entered. This is the real state of the case. 

Two very amusing incidents, however, took place, 
and have been commented upon ever since. _With- 
out being aware of the words “ Stop thief!” having 
been applied by a few London loungers to the at- 
tempts made by us to “ stop” the Sayoy robbery, a 
French deputy in reality the other day echoed the 
cry. M. Baroche having alluded to some question- 
able cessions of territory in other times, M. Keller, 
an independent deputy, exclaimed in a loud tone— 
“Certainly! thieves have always existed!” This 
word—*il y a toujours en des voleurs !”—is going 


| the round of Paris; the more so, that M. Baroche 


having been so very foolish as to make.a long ¢la- 
borate reply to it, the Moniteur was forced into 
printing the whole, and thus recording the insult 
directed against the magnanimous Sovereign who 
went out to to fight “for an idea,” and came home 
having pocketed two most reluctant’ provinces! 
But the Moniteur carefully avoids registering the 
other interpellation, which is equally diverting. 
Having to “admonish” the three wrongminded 
deputies who chose to write to his Majesty and warn 
him not to “detach the country” from him, M. 
Baroche took occasion to say they ought, before 
venturing on such a step, to have consulted their con- 
stitnents, and, by a fresh election, have assured 
themselves they enjoyed the latter's support. 
“Yes!” cried M. Lemercier, “in order that you 
might over again resort to the practices of the Jie 
et Vilaine election!”* A loud and general laugh 
greeted this, and the unlucky M. Baroche was so 





* The “Tle et Vilaine” election was that on whicha 
public inquiry was held six weeks ago, and in which the 
Emperor's vice-Private Secretary was proved to have owed 
his seat only to the most hideous and barefaced corruption. 





thrown off his guard, that, stretching forth his arms, 
he protestingly exclaimed—“ No! no! without any 
of the practices of Jle et Vilaine!” A very gene- 
ral, but a less loud, laugh responded to this, 
though the Moniteur is mute thereupon. I speak de 
vist, for I happened to have attended that day’s 
séance, and was one of some 20 or 30 persons who 
distinctly caught the naive disclaimer of the sorely 
embarrassed Minister. 

A curious dramatico-literary occurrence has just 
taken place at the Théatre Frangais. Emile Augier 
in 1848, gave, at that house, one of his very best 
pieces. It was called “L’Aventuritre,” and isone 
of those plays of what the Italians call mezzo 
carattere, which are somewhat in the manner of 
“ As You Like It,” or “Love's Labour Lost.” The 
piece, I repeat, was a gem; but it did not make a 
great hit, because at that time people were far more 
occupied with the complications of their own pri- 
vate lives than with any questions that might arise 
in the domain of art. “ What's Hecuba. to him, or 
he to Hecuba ?” was the reigning principle of that 
period, and assuredly never had “ Heeuba” been so 
utterly uninteresting in, the cyes of that most selfish, 
capricious “ he”—the public—as she was at that iden- 
tical moment. Men were far more curious. to devour 
the vile prose that was hawked about in journals 
which often lived only one day, than they were 
to taste any delicacy that no matter what artist 
might prepare for them at no matter what place of 
intellectual amusement. So Emile Augier’s play 
passed off, unappreciated by the stupid, frightened, 
utterly engrossed “ public,” and admired only by a 
small knot of connoisseurs. By these it was very 
much admired. Probably M..Augier has fancied 
some defect in the drama had to do with its compa- 
rative failure, and so he has altered it, and it is 
given now for the first time these ten years in its 
modified shape. 

I take this to be quite a singular undertaking, 
and do not know of another example of an author 
changing his personages after the public had grown 
to know them in a certain shape. Neither is the 
attempt thought to be successful. “L'Aventu- 
riere ”,isvery much applauded, but only because it has 
been forgotten. 2nd is welcomed asa new piece. 
Those who remember it prefer it as it was. 

It has been remarked latterly that Sir Edward 
Lytton always. made his heroes.of his own age— 
boys, when he was a boy—mature (as lovers), now 
that he is himself mature; but Emile Augier has 
done this far more amusingly, for he has modified 
the sentiments expressed by his dramatis persme 
according to his own modified years. When he 
was six-and-twenty, he made his jeune premier 
laugh ‘at all love felt by men of riper years—now 
he is six-and-thirty,, he makes the jeune premier 
far more indulgent. This made the witty Madame 
Viewxe Say the other evenmg—“Mais cette pitce 
est tn extrait de naissanice, elle dit l’age de son 
auteur.” 








FINE ARTS. 





Messrs. CanisT1z AND Manson, having received in- 
structions from the executors of the late Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, Esq., to dispose of that gentle- 
man’s miscellaneous collection of works of art, have 
kindly favoured us with an order for a private view 
prior to the commencement of the sale on Friday 
last ; we are therefore enabled to furnish our readers 
with a sketch of a few of the remarkable objects 
which have been entrusted to them for disposal. 
Among the old furniture we noticed a fine cabinet 
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Carved with figures in niches, arabesques, &c., the 
upper cornice supported by lions—a splendid speci- 
men of Flemish work ; a library table of old walnut 
marqueterie, beautifully inlaid with figures of ani- 
mals in mother-of-pearl and ivory ; curious Venetian 
pier-glass in a frame enriched with flowers of rock 
crystal, carved in high relief; some very fine speci- 
mens of stained glass, particularly an oid German 
= inscribed “Jacob Gaudentz Blatsen von 
arltense, 1549; a — cent vase, in old 
ina, painted with a group of figures 
after “Greuze;” “ Orpheus Charmi othe 
Brutes,” a noble majolica group on lozenge-shape 
stand, painted with shields, festoons, and masks, 
supported by four mermaids; a cabaret in 
fine old Sevres, an exquisite piece of workmanship. 
“La Chasse aux Marais,” a spirited picture, painted 
with all the characteristics of the French school, by 
Eugene Portlevin. “A Grand Landscape’ with 
gor of Six Breton Oxen at Pasture,” by Rosa 
eur; a splendid specimen of the bold and in- 
imitable touch of that gifted artist; the position of 
the ox in the fore-ground is nature itself. ‘Launce 
and his Dog,” by Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A.; an ad- 
mirable production ; the om orig both of quadru- 
ped and biped capital ; the former, judging from his 
almost obliterated eye, evidently the hero of a hun- 
dred fights. “A Grand Forest Scene, with Jaques 
and thi oie, 8 F. R. Lee, R.A. ;” a fine study of 
tock and foliage. ‘Henry VIII. discovering him- 
self to Cardinal Wolsey at the Ball,” by the late C. 
R. Leslie, R.A.; perhaps the most perfect work that 
ever emanated from that artist’s studio. “ Titania,” 
a celebrated work of Sir Edwin Landseer, painted 
in 1850; since made known to us by Cousins’ 
admirable engraving. 
- Witiadii ca PICTURE. 
y last, in passing by the German 
Gallery, in Bond-street, we were Induced to step in 
to view Mr. Holman Hunt’s wonderful picture of 
“Our Saviour among the Doctois in the Temple.” 
We were amply repaid for the visit by the sight of 
one of the finest Scriptural conceptions which it has 
been our lot to witness for many years among the 
productions of modern painters. Whether it be con- 
sidered as a splendid specimen of design or har- 
monious colouring, it is equally entitled to merito- 
rious commendation. The tracery of the drapery 
and the attention to the elaborate ornamentation of 
the temple wherein the scene lies, could scarcely be 
dqnatied, while the variableness of expression por- 
trayed on the faces of the doctors is a perfect inter- 
pretation of the surprise and amazement, which they 
must have evidenced when our Saviour astonished 
them all by his answers. The blind beggar seen on 
the right of the picture is most artistically posed ; 
but for true effect and expression, in our opinion, 
none equal the figures of Mary and Joseph, who are 
life itself. It is a pity that a little more distance has 
not been thrown into the ‘ound, as thereby 
greater depth would have been given to the picture, 
which it somewhat lacks. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
_ Hortrcutrrai Sociery.—A special general meet- 
ing of this society was held on the 17th inst., at 
the house of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, the Rev. L. V. Harcourt, V.P., in the 
chair, when the following candidates were elected 
fellows :—Mrs. James Alexander; Harry Chester, 
mat a Gated he William Henry Cole ; 
esterfie ord, .; George Goss, < 
Edward B. Green, Esq.; Hugh Hammersiey, oe 
Mrs. Hammersley; Rev. Francis R. Hepburn ; Edwin 
J. M. Herapath, Esq.; Andrew Jardine, Esq.; Sir 
Raymond Jarvis; Sir Edmund Lacon, Bart., M-P.; 
Henry Langley, Esq. ; Thomas Y. Learmouth, Esq. ; 
Charles John A. M‘Lean, Esq.; Hon. Mrs. Maude ; 
Mrs. Joseph Maudslay; Miss Isabel A. Maudslay ; 
Miss Clara R. Maudslay ; William R. Mitchell, Esq. ; 
Captain William Pixley ; Mrs. Pixley ; Robert Ellis 
Paley Esq.; Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, 
G.C.B,; Lady Pollock; Dr. David Preston; Miss 
Emily Ricardo; Abraham Geo. Robarts, © 
William Scott, Esq.; Mr. John Salter; H. W. 
Segelcke, Esq. ; Colonel Sidley ; Major-General Sir 
S. W. Steel, K.C.B.; Edward D. Verner, Esq. ; 
Mrs. H. B. Ward; the Lady Horatia Wardlaw; 
Edward Warwick. me Mrs. E. Warwick ; Sidney 
H. Waterlow, Esc. ; . L. Wight; Mrs. Brown- 
low Wynne. 


OBITUARY. 





Mr. W. Sioanz Srantey—one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, as well as one of the most 
respected of the commoners of England—died re- 
cently at his residence, Paultons, near Romsey, 
Hants. Mr. Sloane Stanley was at the head of the 
Stanley family, who have long been located in 
Hampshire, and inherited a large extent of property 
in the New Forest and the adjoming neighbourhood. 
He married, in 1804, Lady Gertrude Howard, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Carlisle. On the turf 
Mr. Sloane Stanley was well known as confederate 
of the late Duke of Rutland, and they won the 
Derby in 1828. Of the New Forest Hounds he was 
a strong supporter. For some time he had been in 
a declining state of health, and nothing but a strong 
constitution could have enabled him to attain so 
hale an old age. 


Lrevut.-Genrrat Sir Henry E. Bunpury Barr., 
K.C.B., expired on the 13th inst., at Barton Hail, 
Suffolk, at the advanced of 82 years, having 
been born May 4, 1778. e gallant Aitcaved, who 
entered the army at a comparatively.early age, 
served in Holland in 1799, and took part in the 


7th October. He, also served in the expedition to 
Naples and Calabria in 1805 and 1806, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Maida, for which he received 
the gold medal. In June, 1814, he obtained the 
rank of major-general, and in July, 1830, was pro- 
moted to that of lieutenant-general, when he retired 
from the army. In 1815 he was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath, in 
recognition of his military services. From December, 
1809, up to April, 1816, he was Under Secretary of 
State for the War Department; and for some years 
represented the county of Suffolk in the House of 
Commons, but had not sat in Parliament since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. The late baronet suc- 
ceeded to the ancient family honours and estates on 
the death of his uncle, Sir Thomas Charles, sixth 
baronet, in March, 1821. He was twice married, 
first in 1807, to Miss Louisa Amelia Fox, daughter 
of General the Hon. H. E. Fox, which lady died in 
1828; and, secondly, in 1830, to Miss Napier, 
daughter of the late Colonel the Hon. George 
Napier. The eldest son of the gallant general, by 
his first i Charles James Fox Bunbury, 
succeeds to the baronetcy. According to Shirley’s 
“Noble and Gentle Men of England,” the Bunbury 
family is of great antiquity, descended from Henry 
de Boneberi, in the time of Stephen, a younger 
branch of the house of St. Pierre, in Normandy, 
William de Boneberi, son of Henry, was Lord of 
Boneberi, in the reign of Richard I. But the direct 
ancestor was David, brother of Henry, whose great 
grandson, Alexander de Bunbury, was living in the 
15th of Henry III. Stanney, still the inheritance, 
but not the residence, of the Bunburys, came from 
the heiress of the same name, in the 17th of 
Edward IT. 


THe Countess DE CHator, widow of the great 
actor, Talma, has just died in Paris at an advanced 


age. 

Lavy Boston died on Saturday morning at the 
family mansion in Belgrave-square, after a prolonged 
illness. The deceased lady was eldest daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Hopkins Northey, of Oving House, Bucks, 
and married Jan. 25, 1830, the present Lord Boston. 

Mr. Jonx Frxuatsoy, the celebrated actuary and 
Government calculator, died on Friday morning, at 
his residence at Notting Hill, in his 77th year, 
nearly 50 of which were spent in the Government 
service. 

Mr. Furwar Craven, long known in the sport- 
ing world, and more especially in Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, and Bucks, died a few days ago, at the 
ripe age of 78. He was the elder of the two sons 
of the late Rev. John Craven, of Chilton House, 
Wilts, and represented a younger branch of the 
family of the Earl of Craven. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Berks and Wilts, and a magistrate for Glouces- 
tershire, married, in 1810, Laura, daughter of the 
late Mr. George Vansittart, of Bisham Abbey, Berks, 
by whom he has left issue. His eldest son Mr. 





George Fulwar Craven, inherits the estates. 


battles of the 19th September and of the 2d and- 


Caprais Leicester Vernox, M.P. for Berk- 
shire, died on Saturday, from a rupture of a blood- 
vessel. The deceased was a captain in the Roya 
Engineers, and Assistant Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General in Ireland from 1843 to 1850. In poli- 
tics he was an independent Conservative. He sat 
for Chatham from June, 1853 to 1857, and in 
1859 was returned for Berkshire. Captain Ver- 
non, who was born in 1798, was the son of Major- 
General Sir Sigismund Smith, and brother of the 
member for Chatham. He was educated at the 
Royal Military College, Woolwich, and at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1825 he married 
Emilie, daughter of W. Douglas, Esq., of Jed- 
burgh House, niece of Colonel Samwell, of Upton 
Hall, under whose will he took his name and 
estates. He subsequently assumed the name of 
Vernon, on inheriting the estates of Robert Ver- 
non, ., Whose splendid gallery of pictures was 
presented by that gentleman to the nation. 

Messrs. Petuatr anp Co., the well-known glass 
manufacturers, of Baker-street, have brought out a 
novelty in table glass, which will, no doubt, be 
highly attractive to connoisseurs of this manufac- 
ture. It isa suit of glass decorated in the medieval 
style, being set with imitation gems and suitably 
gilt. The designs are exceedingly good, and the 
decoration, although very rich in appearance, is not 
obtrusive. The price of this glass is no more than 
ordinary cut-glass. 








MISCELLANEA. 





Sourn Kensincron Museum.—The admissions 
during Easter week, ending the 14th inst., were—on 
free days, 17,772, and in the evenings, 10,336, 
making a total of 28,108. From the opening of 
the Museum the number of visitors have been 
1,389,792. 

Sate or Cuorce Enoravixes.— The valuable 
collection of engravings of the late Mr. M. J. John- 
son, Radcliffe Observer in the University of Oxford, 
was disposed of on Wednesday by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, at their rooms in Wellington-street, 
Strand. The attendance of amateurs and dealers 
‘was very great, and the prices realised were such as 
to astonish the oldest purchaser. This result was, 
no doubt, in great measure owing to the choicenature 
of the collection, but partly also to that gradual rise 
in prices which fully justifies the amounts given 
from time to time for rare works of art. The follow- 
ing are the sums realised for the principal lots :— 
Lot 23. Earlom—The “Liber Veritatis,” after the 
drawings by Claude Lorraine, engraved by Richard 
Earlom; 2 vols., fine proofs in the earliest states, 
bound in French ealf, very rare—27/. 24. Ander- 
loni—“ Judgment of Solomon,” after Raffaelle, be- 
fore the border and before any letters, with the 
remark, “fine and most rare ;’—8/. 10s, 25. Ander- 
loni—* The Woman taken in Adultery,” after 
Titian, first state, proof before any letters, with the 
two white flowers and P. A. lightly etched in ; fine 
and most rare—ll. 34. Bolswert—“ Presenting 
the Reed,” after Vandyck, first state, from the 
Mariette and Borduge cabinets, called “La plus 
belle épreuve connue”—16/. 10s. 38. Canaletti’s 
Etchings—“ Views in Venice,” very fine impressions, 
bound in old calf. This lot is remarkable as having 
the original sketch for the frontispiece, in pen; like- 
wise an unfinished impression of the frontispiece, 
with the title of the work written in, probably by 
Canaletti himself; it likewise contains the rare 
uncut plate, which may be called almost umique. 
From the collection of Domenico Tiepolo—35/. 39. 
Claessens—*“ Descent from the Cross,” after Rubens, 
first proof before letters, except the artist’s name, 
fine and very rare—25/. 42. Samuel Cousins— 
“ Bolton Abbey,” after Edwin Landseer, first proof 
before any letters, very fine and rare—21/. 47. 
Desnoyers—“ La Belle Jardiniére,” after Raffaele, 
first proof before the letters with all its margin; a 
most brilliant and rare proof—29/. 48. Desnoyers 
—“La Fierge aux Rochers,” after Leonardo da 
Vinci, first proof before all letters, with all its 
margin; a most rare and valuable print—29/. 49, 
Desnoyers—* La Vierge au Linge,” after Raffaelle, 
proof in the first state, before the drapery on the 
infant Saviour and before all letters ; most rare and 





fine—25/. 57. Albert Durer—* Adam and Eve,” 
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very fine and rare—46/. 58. Albert Durer—*St. 
Hubert,” most brilliant and rare—42/. 80. Lucas 
van Leyden—The “ Ecce Homo,” fine and rare (has 
been slightly restored)—20/. 87. Longhi—“The 
Sposalizio,” after Raffaelle, most brilliant and per- 
fect proof before any letters, very rare—74/. 96. 
Morghen—*“ The Last Supper,” after Leonardo da 
Vinci, a most splendid impression before the letters, 
and with the white plate; a print of the greatest 
rarity—316/. 97. Morghen—*The Transfigura- 
tion,” after Raffaelle, fine proof—24/. 99. Morghen 
— “<The Aurora,” after Guido Reni, very fine and 
brilliant proof—50l. 102. Morghen—“ The Peni- 
tent Magdalen,” after Murillo, proof before any 
letters, a most brilliant impression, with the whole 
of its margin; most rare—35/. 106. Morghen— 
“ ParceSomnum Rumpere,” after Titian, proof before 
letters, but with the artist’s name; fine and very scarce 
—26l. 115. Morghen—Portrait of Raffaelle, proof 
before letters, but with the artist’s name, very fine 
and scarce—17/.10s. 126. F. Miiller—*Madona di S.f 
Slisto,” after Raffaelle, fine and most brilliant proo 
before any letters, in splendid condition—120/. 131. 
Raimondi, Mare Antonio—The “St. Cecilia,” after 
Raffaelle, fine and very rate—18/. 138. Raimondi, 
Marc Antonio—The “ Five Saints,” after Raffaelle 
with margin, fine and rare—66/. 133. Raimondi, 
Mare Antonio—The “Parnassus,” after Raffaelle, 
fine and scarce—35/. 134. Raimondi, Mare Antouio— 
“St. Paul Preaching at Athens,” after Raffaelle, 
fine and scarce—36/, 135. Raimondi, Mare Antonio 
-— “The Judgment of Paris,” after Raffaelle; one 
of the finest impressions known of a print of the 
greatest rarity—320/. 136. Raimondi, Mare Antonio 
~—“ The Massacre of the Innocents,” after Raffaelle, 
with the “Chicot,” a most brilliant impression ; 
one of the corners has been restored—6l/. 137. 
Raimondi, Marc Antonio—The original sketch in 
re by Raffaelle, for the above composition of “The 

urder of the Innocents,” with several variations 
—a highly interesting and valuable drawing, for- 
merly in the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
the figures are studied in the nude—190. 140. 
Rembrandt—“ Janus Lutma,” first state, before the 
window, and likewise before the names of Rem- 
brandt and Lutma—91/ 141. Rembrandt—* Old 
Haaring,” a print of the greatest rarity, and very 
fine— 107/. 142. Rembrandt —“The Hundred 
Guilder Piece,” a very splendid impression on India 
paper, with large margin, from the Debois cabinet-— 
160/. 148. Schiavone—“ Assumption of the Virgin,” 
after Titian, first state, proof before any letters, 
with the arms of Russia, the crown unfinished; a 
splendid impression, and rare—30/. 149. Schon- 
gauer—The “Death of the Virgin ;” a fine impres- 
sion of a print of great rarity—60/. 152. Strange— 
“Charles I. in his Robes,” after Vandyck, proof 
before any letters, most brilliant and rare, with all 


its margin—52/. 153. Strange—*Charles I. with | 
the Horse,” after Vandyck ; proof before any letters, | 


in the finest condition, with large margin—37/, 154. 


Strange—“Henrietta Maria and her Children ;” | 
proof before any letters, and before the jewels on | 


the table, in the same condition as the Charles— 


22/. 155. Strange—“ The Dismissal of Hagar,” | 


after Guercino ; most brilliant proof before any 
letters, with large margin—6/. 10s. 156. Strange— 
“Esther before Ahasuerus,” after Guercino ; proof 
before any letters, in the finest condition, with 


large margin—9/. 157. Strange—“ Cleopatra,” after | 
Guido Reni; proof before any letters, very fine— | 
“Virgin and Sleeping Saviour,” | 
after Guido Reni ; proof before any letters, in splen- | 


91. 158. Stra 


did condition, with all its margin—4/. 4s. 161. 
Toschi—“ Lo Spasimo di Secilia,” after Raffaelle ; 
fine proof before letters, except the engraver’s name 


—25l. 162. Toschi—“ Descent from the Cross,” | 
after Daniel de Volterra; a splendid proof before | 
any letters, with the remark, “very scarce”— | 


15/7. lis. 164. Toschi—the Correggio Frescoes, 
artist’s proofs with the remarks, on India paper, and 
signed by the engraver, and Toschi’s portrait— 
80/. 166. Visscher, Cornelius—“ The Rat Catcher,” 
after Ostade, proof before any letters, very fine and 
rare—18/. 180. Woollett—* Battle of La Hogue,” 
after West, fine and rare proof before the letters, 
with the exception of the artist’s name—18/. 181. 
Woollett—* Roman Edifices in Ruins,” after Claude 
Lorraine, fine and rare proof before letters, in the 
first state, No. 59, being afterwards altered to No. 
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60—16/. 182. Woollett—“The Fishery,” after 
Wright of Derby; fine and scarce proof on India 
paper—20/. 10s. 183. Woollett—* The Niobe,” 
after Wilson ; a most brilliant and finished proof of 
this exquisite plate, which may be declared as 
all but unique—70/. The total amount of the sale 
was 3,359/. 1s. 6d. 

Morrors on Sux-Diats.—Many hundred persons 
now living must remember the vertical sun-dial with 
a very remarkable motto, on the front of a building 
at the Temple, in London. But most of them pro- 
bably never heard of the curious tradition, probably 
a true one, respecting the motto. When, a few 
years ago, the building was. taken down and rebuilt, 
it is likely the benchers were either ignorant of the 
tradition or had forgotten it, else they would pro- 
bably have restored the sun-dial with its motto. 
Perhaps they may even yet be induced to do so. 
The tradition is this:—That when the sun-dial 
was put up, the artist inquired whether he should 
fay was customary) paint a motto under it. 

e benchers assented; and appointed him to 
call at the library at a certain day and hour, at 
which time they would have agreed upon the motto, 
It appears, however, that they had totally forgotten 
this ; and when the artist or his messenger called 
at the library at the time appointed, he found no 
one but a cross-looking old , gen poring over 
some musty book. “Please, sir, I am come for the 
motto for the sun-dial.” “ What do you want ?” 
was the pettish answer; “why do you disturb 
me?” “Please, Sir, the gentleman told me I was 
to call at this hour for a motto for the sun-dial.” 
“Begone about your business!” was the reply. 
The man, either by design or by mistake, chose to 
take this as the answer to his inquiry, and, accord- 
ingly, painted in large letters under the dial— 
“ NE ABOUT YOUR BustneEss.” The _ benchers, 
when they saw it, decided that it was very appro- 
priate, and that they would let it stand—chance 

ving done their work for them as well as they 
could have done it for themselves—From “ Notes 
and Queries.” 


A Dout’s Max-Mitiiser.—There were dresses, 
and mantles, and robes, and tunics, and flounced 
skirts, and jackets for adult dolls. There were 
frocks, pelisses, and spencers for young dolls; pina- 
fores for them to wear whilst they ate their bread 
and jam ; morning wrappers for them to don. while 
M. Anatole, the coiffeur, “did” their back hair. 
There were long clothes and short coats, capes, 
hoods, and mantelettes, for infantine dolls, not yet 
| out of the nursery ; combs and brushes, tweezers 
| and nail-scissors, all on the doll scale ; muffs, and 
| boas, and victorines, and furred capes for wintry 
weather; nightgowns, nightcaps, and jackets; 
grandes toilettes of gauze, ribbon, and other flum- 
mery for the receptions of Dollius Cesar and 
Lucius Dolabella, and the es ge ye of the 
Hotel de Ville. In the event of dolls going on 
their travels, there were trunks, bandboxes, 
portmanteaus, carpet-bags, medicine-chests, and 
couriers’ pouches for them. I dare say, in 
the back shop, a miarionette clerk stamped 
and viséd passports for Madame de la Poupée, 
travelling a l’étranger. There were dolls’ dressing- 
cases, reticules, and pocket-books. Upon my word, 
there was a dolls’ prayer-book: a fat little volume, 
with embossed gilt edges, and a large red cross on 
the covers, and a mite of a golden clasp! The 
display of dolls’ chaussures, from the white satin 
ball-shoe to the bronzed kid walking- was 
complete. Concerning the supply of dolls’ under- 
linen I am somewhat chary of speaking—it looked 
so absurdly real ; but I may delicately hint that the 
collerettes, chemisettes, sleeves, and cuffs, were 
all of the finest linen and the rarest lace, 
and that with respect to those sub-skirt 
appendages, whose use Mrs. Amelia Bloomer 
vainly endeavoured to supersede by the intro- 
duction of baggy garments of divers hues, of 
the fashion formerly worn in the hareem of the 
good Caliph, and called, I am given to understand, 
trousers, 1 may in strict confidence remark that 
three tucks round the extremities were generally 
worn, and that the preponderance of fashion 
wavered between embroidered vandyking, scroll 








application work, and an edging of the finest point 
de Malte. Dolls’ fans, scent-bottles, ivory tablets, 
and chiitelaines, had not been forgotten by the 
good Caliph. He had been, somehow, remiss in 
the matter. of opera-glasses, but he came out 
strongly in pocket mirrors. Dolls’ jewellery he did 
not touch at all, and there were no diamond splinters 
or ruby sparks set in specks of gold for bracelets or 
for brooches. . Probably bijouterie was not the 
Caliph’s branch, and the precious stone department 
was carried on by MM. Mustard-seed and Peas- 
blossom, successors to Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 
under a glass-case, somewhere in the Palais Royal. 
Dickens's “ All the Year Round.” 

Mr. Robert Hardwicke, the publisher, of Picca- 
dilly, has communicated to a morning contem- 
porary a protest against the following mode. of 
enhancing the price of cheap publications to the 
working classes—‘“ Allow me,” writes Mr. Hardwicke, 
“to expose, through the medium of your columns, 
a wrong, which not I, but the public, and more 
especially the working men of London, suffer, and 
against which there is no legal remedy of which I 
can avail myself. I publish some very cheap 
books for million, entitled ‘ Mackenzie's 
Educational Series, at about 2d. each.. They 
ate largely bought by. artisans and poor men 
desirous of self-improvement, and are pub- 
lished at the very lowest remunerative price for 
their especial benefit. Of that benefit, be it small 
or ret, tS Bore oe ee ee ce ee eae 
in the manufacturing districts, are largely robbed by 
an unprincipled individual, who takes these books 
out of their covers, substitutes a wrapper of his own, 
and sells them to the uus ing artisan in 
numbers at 8d., four times the price at which each 
volume is published in the ‘far west.’ Thus, for 
‘Murray’s Grammar,’ for which a working man 
2d. in Piccadilly, he is made to pay 8d. in the City- 
road and at Manchester. It is obvious, of course, 


that I have no personal interest Ps exposing this 
wrong, as every copy disposed of by to 
whom I allude m first purchased in Pi 


ust > 
at the ordinary trade price; so that the more he 
buys the better forme. If I refuse to su him, 
he obtains them thro’ the agency others. 
Still, I cannot ile it to my conscience to 
let such a monstrous system of extortion go on 
without trying to raise my voice against it; and 
as, seeing that I sustain no legal injury, no legal 
redress is open to me, I venture to hope that you 
will allow me to expose, through your columns, 
this wholesale fraud, to which I am no willing 
party.” 

Parer FoR Prrvtrxc Purposes.— A correspon- 
dent of the New Orleans Courier thus writes from 
New York respecting the scarcity of material from 
which printing paper is manufactured, and the ne- 
cessity of looking to some new source for supply :— 
“The demand for printing paper has brought a 
new material into notice, from which very good 
paper is made, and which deserves to be widely 
known to our southern friends. It is sugar cane 
from which the ie rw —_ anes after 
having passed through the rollers of a sugar 
mill. “It is called in the South bagasse. On all 
estates where mills are driven by steam the 
refuse of the cane is used as fuel; but on those 
estates where horse-power is used as the motor the 
bagasse may be had very cheaply. But if this 
fibery texture may be employed in the manufac- 
ture of paper, we are led to inquire if there are 
not other stalks, leaves, or roots from which this 
necessary article can be . Florida, and 
other sections of the South, no doubt, contain 
vegetable textile materials, growing wild, which 
on a proper trial, might be found valuable ma- 
terials for the production of paper. Every 
year the supply of rags becomes less abundant. 
Many of our paper-mills have for some time past, 
been supplied with linen mummy-rags from Egypt, 
but the supply from this quarter is on the decrease, 
and, in a few years, we will find ourselves in want of 
rags, and consequently of paper. It is worth while 
to examine the southern wild shrubs, and bring the 





bagasse into use.” 
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SCIENCE. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
of ‘4 


THE annual general meeting was held on the 
11th inst.—Nathaniel Gould, Esq., F.S.A., 
V.P., in the chair. The auditors delivered in 
the report and balance-sheet of the treasurer’s 
accounts for 1859, by which it appeared that 
there had been received £573 1s. 6d., and ex- 

nded £493 6s. 2d., leaving £79 153. 4d. in 
avour of the society, which, added to £17 6s. 
9d. of the preceding audit, rendered a balance 
on behalf of the association of £97 2s. 1d. Dur- 
ing the year 62 associates had been added, and 
already in the present year 30 more. Eight 
members had withdrawn, and seven were de- 
ceased ; seven also had been removed for non- 
payment of their subscriptions. The condition 
of the association was highly satisfactory, there 
being no liabilities, and not a debt undis- 
charged. Thanks were voted to the late presi- 
dent, the Earl of Carnarvon, the vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, and the other officers and 
council, &c. A ballot was taken for the 
year 1860-61, when the following were re- 
turned as elected :—President, Beriah Botfield, 
Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, James Copland, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
Sir F. Dwarris, F.R.S., F.S.A., George God- 
win, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Nathaniel. Gould, 
Esq., F.S.A., James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., T. 
J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.,Sir J. Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Treasurer, T. 
J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Secreta- 
ries, J. R. Planché, Esq., Rouge Croix; H. 
Syer Cumming, Esq. ; for Foreign Correspon- 
dence, Dr. Wm. Beattie; Paleographer, W. 
H. Black, Esq., F.S.A.; Curator and Librarian, 
George R. Wright, F.S.A.; Draftsman, W. C. 
Pidgeon, Esq.; Council, George G. Adams, 
Esq., George Ade, Esq., Charles Ainslie, Esq., 
Thomas Allom, Esq., J. O. Hallinwell, Esq., 
F.R.S, F.S.A., Gordon M. Hills, Esq., George 
Vere Irving, Esq., M.P., W. King, Esq., 
F.S.A.; York Herald, William Calder Marshall, 
Esq., R.A.; Major J. A. Moore, F.R.S.; J. W. 
Previte, Esq., Edward Roberts, Esq., S. 
R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Alfred 


Thompson, Esq., Charles F. Whiting, Esq., 
Albert Woods, Esq., F.S.A., Lancaster Herald, 


Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A.; Auditors, W. 
E. Arniel, Esq., John Savory, Esq. 

Thanks were voted to the treasurer and to 
the chairman ; and about 50 of the associates 
adjourned to dine together at St. James's 
Hall, to celebrate the 17th anniversary. 


Tue Duss or Beprorp has been formally in- 
stalled into the officce of High Steward of the 
borough of Cambridge, in succession to the late 
Lord Macaulay. It may be interesting to append a 
list of those who have held the office since its insti- 











tution, with the dates of their election :—1529, | 


Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; 1547, Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset; 1552, John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland; 1554, Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk; 1562, Roger, Lord North; 1600 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper; 1617, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Keeper; 1626, Sir Thomas 
Coventry, Lord Keeper; 1639, Sir John Finch, 
Lord Keeper; 1652, “Oliver Cromwell, Esq.;” 
1660, Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Claren- 
don); 1670, Sir Thomas Chicheley ; 1688, Henry 
Jermyn, Lord Jermyn of Dover; 1688, Sir Thomas 
Chicheley ; 1698, Edward Russell, Earl of Orford; 
1727, Eéward Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; 
1741, Henry Bromley, Lord Montford; 1758, 
Thomas Bromley, Lord Montford; 1800, John 
Henry Manners, Duke of Rutland; 1836, Francis 
Godolphin Osborne, Lord Godolphin ; 1850, Charles 
William, Earl Fitz William ; 1857, Thomas Babing- 
ton, Lord Macaulay; 1860, Francis Russell, Duke 
f Bedford. This recapitulation reflects most faith- 
fully the stormy politics of the “good old times.” 





ELLARS to LET.—Commodious 

CELLARS, admirably adapted to business purposes, 
in Catherine-street, Strand.—Apply, in the first instance, by 
letter, to X., at the Office of this Paper. 





URNOVERS at CASE WANTED. 
Apply to Mr. Kenny, at the Office of this Paper. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC 
MEN. 


(SHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each; framed from 5s. 6d. 


Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 
Autograph. 


NOW READY, 


Archbishop of Canterbury | Rev. Canon Stowell 
Bishop of London Rey. Canon Girdlestone 
Bishop of Durham Rev. Derwent Coleridge 
Bishop ef Winchester Rey. Thomas Jackson 
Bishop of Exeter | Rey. Daniel Moore 
Bishop of Oxford | Rev. J. E. Kempe 
Bishop of Carlisle Rey. Dr. J. A. Heasey 
Bishop of Ripon } Rey. Dr. Cureton 
Bishop Trower 

Dean of Westminster 
Dean of Winchester 
Dean of Canterbury 
Dean of Chichester 
Dean of Ely 

Dean of Cariisle 
Archdeacon Hale 


| Rev. Dr. Goulburn 

| Rey. Thomas Dale 

| Rev. J. M. Bellew 

| Rev. 2. B. Hutchison 

| Rev. J. Atlay, D.D. 

| Rey. Daniel Wilson 

| Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
| Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D. 


Archdeacon Denison Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth Rev. W. Gresley 
Archdeacon Evans Rev. H. L. Mansel 


| Rev. J. W. Reeve 
| Rey. J. H. Gurney 
| Rev. W. W. Champneys. 


Immediately, 


Archdeacon Musgrave. 
Rev. T. Robinson, D.D. 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 


Rev. Professor Selwyn, Rev. Robert Whiston, and Bishop 
of Norwich. 


HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
Price 4s. each ; framed from 7s. 
Now ready, 

Lord-Justice Knight Bruce 
Vice-Chancellor Wood 
Lord Wensleydale 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. 
Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P. 


The Solicitor-General 
The Recorder of London 
R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. 

Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Immediately—The Attorney-General. 


Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





ON THE Ist OF MAY 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad imperial 
octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured Plates, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a New Periodi- 
cal, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HLS., 


Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.LS., 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's ‘ Curtis's Botanical Magazine.” 


The “ Frorat Macazrxe” has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of a po- 
pular character, devoted to the Illustration of the many New 
Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually pro- 
duced by the skill of modern cultivators. 


The Plates will be executed by Mr. Waiter Fitcu, who 
has been so long and so favourably known as the Artist of 
“ Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical pub- 
lications emanating from Kew. The selections of subjects, 
and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary of the Floral 
Committee of the Horticultural Society. 


“ Curtis's Borantcat MaGazrxe ™ will continue to repre- 
sent the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The “ Frorat Macazrye”™ will be devoted to meri- 
torious varieties of such introduced Plants as are of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in the 
Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


London: Lovert Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden. 











Next Week, Vols. V. and VI. of the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the 


Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV.,com- 
pleting the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 14s. 


London: Jouy W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., 6s., 


HE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
By the same Author, 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition, 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition, 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

London: Jous W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, 2 Vols., 16s., 
| OLMBY HOUSE: A Tale of Old 
Northamptonshire. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 


DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition, 5a. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition, 5s, 

THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parken and Sox, West Strand 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free,—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 





OLDEN TALES, by the “ Author of Mary PowELu.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s., 
EBORAH’S DIARY, A FRAGMENT. 
In antique, with Illustrations. 
Lately Published, 


THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE. Citizen 
and Clothworker of London. Price 2s. 6d., in antique. 
THE HOUSEHOLD of’ SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 
2s. 6d, in antique. 
In preparation, 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, uniform. 


Arruve Haut, Virtve & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, 
£2 6s. 6d., 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
*,* The Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged of the 
First Part is now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Jonyx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day. Third Edition, revised, 7s. 6d., 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Book I. The BETROTHAL—Book II. The ESPOUSALS. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d., 


ACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Lately published, 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. With 
Annotations by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 9s. 
PALEY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Annotations 
by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. Octavo, 7s. 


London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LaNceT STATES, 
“ This isisuperior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a pragess Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE,; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London 
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Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound WORES PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE and SON. 


in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR) 
QUOTATIONS. 


“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of each passage | 
quoted, but also its precise place in his works."—Notes and 
Queries. 


London: Wuairtaker and Co. 





THE PAPER DUTY. 
YNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, 


W.C., being desirous of giving the Literary World the 
full benefit of the Abolition of the Excise Duty on Paper, 
invite gentlemen preparing works for the press to send to 
them for an estimate prior to engaging with a Printer. 

Specimens of Type and Paper sent free by post. 


LYNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, W.C. 





Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., MLA., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight, Even- 
ing. 





This day is published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6<., 
HE HOPE of ISRAEL;” or, The 


Testimony of Scripture to the National Restoration 
and Conversion of the Jews; with Incidental Notice of Con- 
temporaneous Events, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Principles of Prophetic Interpretation. By JOHN CONYNG- 
HAM M‘CAUSLAND, M.A., Rector of Clonmore. 


IL 
In 2 vols., imp. Svo., 2,384 pages, £4, 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, ENGLISH, 
TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Adapted to the 
present state of Literature, Science, and Art, comprising all 
Words purely English, and the prindipal Technical and 
Scientific Terms, together with their Etymologies, and their 
Pronunciation, according to the best Authorities, Edited by 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Ilustrated by above Two Thou- 
sand Engravings on Wood. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards per- 
fection. We need scarcely add that the work has our cordial 
commendation.” —British Quarterly Revie. 


IL 
In 1 vol. imp. Svo., 508 pages, 20s., 


A SUPPLEMENT to the IMPERIAL DIC- 
TIONARY, ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIEN- 
TIFIC. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Illustrated by nearly 
Four Hundred Engravings on Wood 


This work contains an extensive collection of Words 
Terms, and Phrases in the various departments of Literature, 
Science, and Art, together with numerous Obsolete, Obso- 
leseent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Scott, not included in preyious English 
Dictionaries, 


“The ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘ Supplement,’ ought 
to be found in every library of books of reference,”—Literary 
Gazette. 





HL 
In 2 vols. imp. Syo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s., 
A General 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, 


and Descriptive ; i e Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, 








Also, by the same Author, 12mo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


TREATISE on “THE INTERME- 
DIATE STATE ;” being No. L. of a Series of intended 
Essays, entitled “Trutus ror THE Tres,” embracing, 
among others, the following subjects:—‘* The First Resur- 
rection ; “* The Pre-Millennial Personal Advent and Reign of 


Messiah ;” “The Kingdom of God; “The Signs of the | 
Times; “Our Whereabouts in the Present Dispensation,” | 


&e. 
Dublin: Hopcrs, Suita, and Co. London: Hamintoyx, | 


Apams, and Co.; and Snarxrs, Maxsnaxy, and Co. 





HE BOOK-HAWKING CIRCULAR.— | 
No. 5, APRIL, 1860. Pp. 20. (Quarterly.) Price 1d. | 


THE BOOK-HAWKER: HIS WORK and 
HIS os Second Edition. By Rev. H. G. De Buy- 
sex, M.Z 


BOOK - HAWKING IN CONNEXION | 


WITH EDUCATION, By Rey. Nicnotas J. Riwiey, 
MLA. 


Published for the ‘‘Church of England Book-Hawking 


Union,” price 2d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Ar.ort and Sox, 8, Paternoster Row. 





URLINE,” Mr. V. Wattace’s New 
Grand Opera, performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-garden. ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, arrange- | 
ments of $*LURLINE” as SOLOS and DUETS for the 
Pianoforte, by CaLLcott, OsporNne, FavaLear, BENEDICT, 
Kune, and Brix_ey RIcHARDs. 
Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


_— 


U RLINE.”—The following are the 
favourite PIECES in WALLACE’S New and Suc- 

cesful OPERA, ‘“ LURLINE” :— 
“ Under a Spreading Coral,” “Take this Cap of Sparkling 
Wine,” “Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” Vhen the Night 
Winds,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by Miss 














Pyne. 
“ Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 
in Moonlight Beaming,” “ Sweet for 
‘The Chimes of Home,” su 
y ‘Love, Transient Passion,” sun 
( BEALE, and Co 1, Regent-street. 
| URLINIJ E 
- Dd A } > 
D’ All s 
D’ Alb \ from I 
Coote’s 7 Waltz, from Lurline. 
Coote’s Quadrilles, from Lurline.............. 48. Od. 
Solos or Duets—Tllustrated. 
London: Cramer, BEaze, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 
| Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph. D., F.R.G.8. With above 
| Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


| 

| All the articles that we have examined—whether long or 
| short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
| minute details than we should have thought practicable in 
| so comprehensive a work.""—Athenzum. 


“By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. 
| tv. 

In 1 large vol., cloth, price 31s. 6d., 
| 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, PRACTICAL 
and SCIENTIFIC. A Guide to the Formation and Manage- 
| ment of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Gardens, and the 
| Cultivation of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Hothouse 

Plants. With a Copious Calendar of Gardening Operations. 
| By ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural 
| Society's Gardens, Chiswick. Illustrated by numerous En- 
| gravings and Coloured Plates. 

v. 

} 1 vol, cloth, price 30s., 

| P . 

| FARM INSECTS. Being the Natural History 


and Economy of the Insects injurious to the Field Crops in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and also those 
| and Granaries ; with Suggestions for their Destruction. By 


those which infest Barns 


Now ready, 


‘\HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA. 
Vol. L, bound in cloth, price 9s, 


This large and handsome volume is illustrated by 412 
Wood Engravings and7 Steel Maps, beautifully printed in 
colours, and brought down to the latest geographical disco- 
veries. 


The publishers have to announce that an Occasional Ac- 
celerated Issue will commence at the end of May, when Two 
Parts instead of one will be published. A similar duplica- 
tion of parts will, for the sake of those who wish for a speedy 
eee of the work, be afterwards given as frequently 
as circumstances will permit, but will in no case impose any 
obligation on 6thers who prefer the present rate of issue. 


Half-calf binding, though lately advertised, is discontinued 
for the present, the ink in the later sheets being scarcely dry 
enough to avoid “biearing,” from the pressure necessary to 
this process, In cloth binding it is different. 


Cloth eases for binding are now ready. 
Rene Oe sory issued, 1 Vol.........c.-eee0 Price 9s. 

14 Monthly Parts... ,, 7d. each. 
56 Weekly “Numbers » tide, 


Also, Maps for Vel. 1) (for weckly or monthly subscribers), 
in a neat Envelope, price 2s, 


B- *Chambers's Encyclopedia” possesses the following fea- 
‘¢3 :-— 


Ist. It - cheapest encyclopedia ever offered to the 
P . 


” ” 


2d. It is one of the most comprehensive encyclopedias. 


3d. Its articles are written by those only who are specially 
=< in mest instances, practically acquainted with the 
subjects. 


4th. The matter throughout is directly adapted for popular 
reading, technicalities being invariably rejected wher- 
ever, simpler phraseology ¢an be substituted. 


5th. It is amply illustrated by wood engravings and steel 
maps. 

6th. It may be had weekly, monthly, or yearly, from any 
bookseller in the United Kingdom, from whom may 

also be ordered any back numbers or parts. 


And lastly. As a consulting dictionary of universal know- 
ledge it is adapted to the requirements of all. 


W, and R. Cuameers, London and Edinburgh. 





HE CORHHILL MAGAZINE.—No. V. 
(for May), will be published on SATURDAY, the 
28th inst., price One Shilling, with Two Ilustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


= 


Framley. Parsonage. 
Chapter XITL—Delicate Hints. 
»  XIV.—Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock. 
bi XV.—Lady Lufton’s Ambassador. 
Campaigning in China. 
Little Scholars. 
The Carver's Lesson. 
William Hogarth : Painter_ Engraver, aud Philosopher. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time, 


IV,.—The Painter’ s Progress. 


Mg in the Deepdene Album—By Washington 
Tying. 
7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter V.—In which I am Stung by a Serpent. 


$x ym 99 $9 


- 


JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., &c. Ilustrated with many Hundred | ¢ studies in Animal Life. 


| Figures, Plain and Coloured. 


9. Paterfamilias to the Editor of the “‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
10. The Outcast Mother.—By E. J: Bronté. 


| Bungee andSox, Warwick Square, City, London; and all | 1] The Portent.—L. Its Legend. (Withan Tustration.) 


Booksellers. 





\ ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE, the clever 


Actress and Vocalist, will give her DASHING COMIC 


12. Roundabout Papers.—No. 3. On Ribbons. 
London: Suirn, Evper, and Ce., 65, Cornhill. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, “Home and Foreign | Are indispensable to Personal ArTractioy, and to health 


Lyrics,” at the Sr. James’s Hatt, Piccadilly, EVERY 


EVENING next week, and on TUESDAY and SATURDAY 
MORNINGS, at 3. This is Miss St. George's first appearance 
at the West-end in her entertainment, and we have nodoubt 
the numerous admirers of her lyric and dramatic talent will 
| be delighted to witness these assumptions, of which report 
so highly, and which have met with great provincial 





speak, 
success. 


l- reach the 
By Hoilo- 





r ender it milder gre: 
remedies will improve both symptom and dises ase. They 

<pel the virus from the blood, quic ke n the action of the 
the skin tohealthy 
re, and incurable, 





atus, cleanse the glands, and ¢ ext 
If the disease be hered 












and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


ENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestf- 
mable value in = ving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rende ring the Breath pura 
It ‘nthe ates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
xeipient decay, and polishes and pres 
) which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. —Priee 
OX. 


Cc ompoundé dof ORIE 













. and Discolor: 
, and a softne 
L per bottle. 
h bears the name of 
that of the Article on the 





I rplex 





Ithy parity of cor 
; 6 











“ROW! I LANDS’ ” preceding 7 
Wrapper or Label. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 


GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








emedies, happily, defer the fatal iss 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. 
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DENMAN, 


[STRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrve ry Casx forwarded free to any Railway Station in 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


Tie AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
ear teve LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 





nm direct to W. Atrorp Luiorp, Portland Roed, 
London, W. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
BRADBURY AND EVANS. 


BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: being a 
Review of Some of the Salient Points in its History. 
Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. By 
HORACE MOULE, Author of “ Christian Oratory in the 
First Five Centuries,"" Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


In I yol., price 10s. 64., 
THE TIN BOX, a of the Last Century. 


From the Escritoire of the late SAMUEL SCOBEL, Clerk. 
Edited by G. W. {In a few days. 





In 1 vol., price 6s., 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ITALIAN REBEL. 
By G. RICCIARDL Translated from the Italian. 
{In a few days. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ENGLAND. 
THE SIX VOLUMES OF 


THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, which 
are now completed, bring down the Annals of our Country 
to the Close of the American War. 

The Seventh Volume will open with a general view, being 

a continuance of the Chapters in Vol. V. of the Material 

Progress of the Country in A Manufactures, and 

{ Discovery and Colonisation—of Manners and 
the Condition of the People—of Religion and Charitable 

Institutions—of Literature—of the Fine Arts—from the 

—- George IIL to the Period of the French Revo- 

ution. 
Part 49, commencing the 7th Vol, was published on the 
1st instant, 
“This is the History for English youth."—Times, Jan. 12. 
The Work is issued in Monthly Parts, price ls., with Steel 
and Woodcut Illustrations, and in Volumes, price 9s. each. 
The Work will be completed in 8 Vols. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 
The following Divisions are completed :— 

BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price £3 ; or, 

in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, £3 12s. 
GEOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price £2 2s. ; 

or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 10s 
NATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, 

price £2 2s. ; or, Two Volumes, half-bound Morocco, £2 10s. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES will complete the 

Work, in Eight Volumes. 


Vols. L to IIL are completed, tetaging the Alphabet to 
the end of letter E. 


A Part is published every month, price 2s. 6d. 
*,* Part XV. was published on the 31st ult. 





WORKS ON GARDENING. 


How to Lay’ Out a Garden. Intended as a 
General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an 
Estate (from a Quarter of an Acre to a-Hundred Acres in 
Extent). By EDWARD KEMP, of Birkenhead. 

Price 12s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and 

Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 

By the same Author, 
The Handbook of Gardening. For the use of 


Persons who possess a Small Garden. The lith Edition. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price 2s. in cloth. 





STR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


IN THE PRESS, AND SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE BOTANISTS COMPANION. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M_D., Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, &c. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


i, the case in mutual societies. 


of the Policy. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL-MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHarm»ay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Dervry-Caarmmay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make i di lication. 





There have 


YY 


already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, a3 


To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 
£6,987 10s. 


1,397 10s. 
139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of 
five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half being advanced by the Company without security or deposit 


The Assets of the Company, at 3lst December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volanteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, W. 
(By Order) 


P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





ENLARGEMENT OF 


“ONCE A WEEK” 
TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


BCE A WEEK will. in. future. contain 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, including a Wrapper. 
number is published every SATURDAY, price 3d., ih 
numerous Illustrations by Miiiais, LereEcn, TEFNIEL, 
Cuar.es Keene, H. K. Browne, and other Eminent Artists. 

Also, in Monthly Parts and Half-yearly Volumes. 


London: Brapsury and Evaxs, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





THs QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. COXIV., is Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 


IL Labourers’ Cottages. 
IL. British and Continental Nobility. 
IIL Madame Récamier. 
IV. The Bar of Philadelphia. 
V. Notes on Nursing. 
VL. Fox Hunting. 
VIL Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
VIIL The Budget and the Reform Bill. 


Jouys Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 





HOUSE for the SUBURBS: Socially 
and Architecturally Sketched by THOMAS MORRIS. 





This day is published, with Eight Mlustrations, price 2s. 6d., 

The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir —_i 
Franklin. By Captain SHERARD OSBORN. 

Brapscry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., Illustrated by Plans and View. 7s. 
“A good idea.” ‘ The volume is well got up.”—Builder. 


Sorexrs, MaRsHALL, AND Co. 











This day, in a handsome —— cloth, gilt edges, 
price 7s. 6d. 


HREE HUNDRED SONNETS. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Author 
ot Provertial Philosophy,” “Ballads,” “ Lyrics,” “Tales,” 


Arrnvr Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





) ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. VII. (for MAY, 1860) will be ready on FRIDAY, April27. 
Price Ove SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Three Viczs of Current Literature. By the Editor. 
IL. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dean of Ely. 
IIL. The Cambridge University Boat of 1860. By G. O. 
Trevelyan, Trin. Coll., Camb. 
IV. Loch-na-Diomhair: The Lake of the Secret: A High- 
land Flight. By George Cupples. 
V. Mr. Holman Hunt's Picture: The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple. 
VIL “Our Father's Business.” 
Holman Hunt's Picture. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


VIL. Spiritualistic Materialism—Michelet. By J. M. 


Lines suggested by Mr. 
By the Author of “John 


Ludlow. 
VIII. Tom Rgown at Oxford. Chaps. 17 and18. By the 
Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


IX. The Papal Excommunication: A Dialogue. 

X. The Fusiliers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Doyle, Bart. 

XI. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace? By T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. 


Volume I. is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s, 64. 
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MR. TENNANT, 


MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 





: 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following 
Terms :— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS. ...................cccceeeeeeeees £2 2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS. ...............ccseecsecceceeeeeeee 5 5 0 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS ................ccc0eeeeees 1010 0 
_ 400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS...................0008 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Phillips, Ansted, Page, and others, contains 
200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, 
Augite, Asbestos, Fe , Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Cryolite, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, Amber, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens 
of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 








ies 
ve 
7 EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS FOR SALE. 
Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection of 
Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The Collection, 
consisting of 3,000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price £2,000. Such a Collec- 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 
ont At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o’Clock, from October to Christmas, to 
t which the Public are admitted on paying the smaiianaie 2i. 2s. 
a MINERALOGY.—The course commences with adescription of the Physical and Chemical of Minerals in general. 
as The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described, 
The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the Composition of Rocks, and of those Minerals which are also 
. used inthe Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystaline forms, &c. 
GEOLOGY.—(Tue Lecrures Commence 1x Jantary AND TeRMInaTE IN May)—Lent Term.—Descriptive Geology. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 
Easter Term.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 11s. 6d. or £3 13s. 6d. for the two 
Terms. 


The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on Excur- 
sions into the Country. 





° SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


Tuese Models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts of 
the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which corresponds 
By with the sections a drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the surface, according to 
the scale of the mode! 
wed To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans and 
: sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean, as 
well as surface, relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 
The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field; Strata of adjacent Lead 
ai Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c.; and are accompanied with a letter-press description, by T. 
E. Sopwirs, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C.E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 








Sold in cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London. 

127. Set of Six Models, 3 inches square.............ss0000 £2 0 Twelve Models, 3 inches square .............:ec0000 £4 0 
The same, 4 inches square..............se00e0 210 The same, 4 inches square ...........sse0sceres 5 0 

It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly a from the theoretical researches which 
r extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can possibly exist. 
ly. The description of the models caa be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 
. 0. poe 
igh- MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
bs To ItLusrraTe THE SecTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MIneRALocy in “ Orr’s CrrcLe OF THE ScreNcEs.” 
i BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 
Mr. Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models to illustrate the Six Systems, price £3 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 
fohn 

M. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 

+ the Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. WaTernouse Hawktns’s Restoration or THE Extinct Axtmats—Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, 


Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon—Seven Models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from those at the Crystal 
Palace. Price £5 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price £1 10s. 

All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry. also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magni- 
fying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Brass and Steel Forceps, Objects for the Microscope, &., can 
be supplied to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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- MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





A Dictionary of the Bible; Comprising 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tery. By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. Vol. 1. Medium 8vo. 42s. (To be completed in 
2 vols.) 


Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 


the First. A Chapter of English History Re-written. By | 


JOHN FORSTER. Post 8vo. 12s. 
The French Invasion of Russia: The 


Secret History of Events during the Invasion and Retreat 
of the French Army, 1812. By the late General Sir 
ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T. Plans. 8vo. 15s. 


Memoir of the Life of the Late Ary 
6d. 


Scheffer. By Mrs. GROTE. Portrait. &vo. &s. 


The Intuitions of the Mind. By Rev. 


JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


Reminiscences of Thomas Assheton 


Smith, Esq.; or, The Life and Pursuits of a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart. Por- 
trait and Illustrations, 8vo. 


On Reform. By Sir JOHN WALSH, 


Bart.,M.P. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


Memoirs and Letters of Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury, illustrating his Life from his Birth to the 
Restoration. By W. D. CHRISTIE. Portrait. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Captain Sir Leopold M‘Lintock’s Nar- 
rative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 12th Thousand. 
8vo. és. 


The Duke of Wellington’s Irish Corres- 


pondence, extending from 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 20s. 


Mr. Charles Darwin’s New Work, On 


the Origin of Species. Sth Thousand. Post Svo. 14s. 


Life and Letters of Daniel Wilson, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. J. BATEMAN, 
M.A. 3d Thousand, Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Svo, 28s. 


The Story of New Zealand, Past and 
Present, Savage and Civilised. By ARTHUR 8S. THOM- 
SON, M.D. 2d Edition. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 24s, 


The Twentieth Thousand of Mr. Smiles’s 


New Work—Self Help. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Pictures of the Chinese, Drawn by 
Themselves. Described by Rev. R. H. CORBOLD, 
M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Becket : A Biography. By Canon 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Post 8vo. 9%. 


Thoughts on Government and Legisla- 


tion. By Lord WROTTESLEY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Rise, Growth, and Present State 
OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By DAVID 
ROWLAND. Post. 10s. 6d. 





OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 

¥ PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 
and Statistically. By Jno. Grosssrra. All Denominations 
of Modern and Ancient Constitutions efully examined. 
Statesmen and lo of just and intelligent Progress wil 
find in it a Compi m of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations ess 1 with this day. 
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13, Great MaRLBorovcnH STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. Impres- 
sions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia during a 
jong Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 
21s. 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every 
reason to be recommended. It is impossible to close the 
book without liking the writer as well as the subject. The 
volumes are engaging because real.”"—Atheneum. 

“ The ‘ Englishwoman in Italy’ is a book fresh in manner 
and original in matter. It is as amusing as a novel, and has 
the solid value belonging to a faithful and lively delineation 
of real life."—Spéctator. : 


The LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From Original and Authentic 
Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of “The Life of the 
oer of Marlborough,” &c. 3 vols. with Portrait. 

s. 

“A very valuable and charming work.”—Post. 

‘Mrs. Thomson is entitled to great praise on two accounts. 
She has written the most complete biography of Buckingham 
that has appeared in the language. She has taken a juster 
view of his character than is to be met with in the ordinary 
histories. She has read a really large amount for her sub- 
ject, and has developed it in excellent taste and temper. 
Those who commence the work by being amused will end in 
being instructed."-—Literary Gazette. 

HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., King 
of France and Navarre. From numerous Original Sources. 
By Miss FREER, Author of “The Lives of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme, Elizabeth de Valois, Henry IIL,” &. 2 
vols, P. rtraits. 21s, beund. 

“The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best 
historian of her day.”—Chronicle. 

“We know no works of this kind, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Macaulay's History, which are more pleasant reading 
than the chronicle-histories of Miss Freer. The charm of the 
style and manner and the accuracy of the details combine to 
render her work a valuable addition to our literary treasures.” 
—John Bull. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, with the 
Narrative of a Resid in M big By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, F-R.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique. 
2 vols., Map and Illustrations. 21s. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 
1860. Under the especial patronage of her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected throughout by 
the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, 31s. 6d. 

A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES, 1859. By Lady CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 
vols., with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 

Cheap Edition of A LIFE for a LIFE. By the 
Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Revised, with 
a Preface, price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming the 
Ninth Volume of Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library 
of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 

“This book is signally the best its author has produced. 

The interest is intense, and is admirably sustained.—Press. 

Volumes already published in this Series :— 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

3. The Crescent and the Cross. 

Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

. Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 

The next Volume (on April 30) will comprise 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author 


of “ One-and-Twenty,” “‘ Wildflower,” &. 3 vols. 
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Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 









- | first-rate novel. There is si 


“We may predict that t 
| popular novels of the se 








ty and truthfulness in the 

style; there is a knowledge of and things, a belief in 

| goodness, and a pow it to her readers, clothed 

| in no mawkish sent ty, but in simple earnest truth, 
which cannot fail to make Mrs. Dutton a popular authoress.”’ 
—John Bull. 


STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. 


“This novel is fresh and healthy in tone, vigor 
clever in expression, and full of incident.” —Mess« 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols. 









W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 


Price One Shilling, 


BABY MAY, 
AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS 


“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of the 
most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May’ is one of his 
very happiest efforts. What again can be more exquisite 
than the tenderness and pathos embodied in the poem en- 
titled ‘Baby’s Shoes? How many a mother’s heart has 
been stirred by these lines, which appeal to some of the 
holiest feelings of our nature! ‘Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants,’ is really in its way a little casket of 
jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for children—the 
genuine outpourings of a manly and affectionate heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”— 
Examiner. 


“ We confess, of all things small, we love babies; and we 
derive more poetical inspiration from baby-watchings and 
baby-nursings than from any other class of sub-adorations ; 
and we further confess, that we never met with more truth- 
ful descriptions of them than we find in this volume. Memory 
itself is not so faithful, though it is capable of appreciating 
the fidelity of the artist.”—Eclectic Review. 


“Of all writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature is Mr. Bennett. We see at 
once that it is not only a charming and richly-zifted poet 
who is describing childish beauty, but a young father writ- 
ing from his heart. ‘Baby May’ is amongst the most popu- 
lar of Mr. Bennett's lyrics, and amongst the most original, 
as that which is perfectly true to nature can hardly fail to 
be. ‘The Epitaphs for Infants’ are of creat sweetness and 
tenderness. ‘The Seasons’ would make four charming pic- 
tures.”—Miss Mitford's ** Recollections of a Literary Life.” 


“Here we find the sweet song of ‘Baby's Shoes, 
which has been so frequently quoted with enthusiastic 
ecognition.”—Leader. 


“Would you have a poem on domestic subjects, on the 
love between parent and child? How charmingly is that 
brought out in the little poem entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes!’ ”"— 
Atlas. 


“*Baby’s Shoes’ is worthy to rank with ‘Baby May,’ 
which, from its completeness arid finished charm as a pic- 
ture of infancy, is one of the most exquisite among the whole 
of Mr. Bennett's productions.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Some of his poems on children are among the most burn- 
ing in the language, and are familiar in a thousand cases.” — 
Weekly Dispatch. 

“The poems about children (especially the charming one 
entitled ‘ Baby's Shoes’) are as good as anything of the 
kind that has ever been written.”—lIllustrated Times, 


“In Mr. Bennett’s descriptions we seem to hear the very 
jerk of the cradle breaking the sweet monotony of the 
mother’s song. Perhaps some of our readers may be even 
yet unacquainted with our old favourite, ‘Baby May,’ in 
which case we could searcely do them a pleasanter piece of 
service than by extracting it. It isa poem with which every 
woman, and every man with a heart within him, is charmed 
at the first reading, quite apart from its perfectness as a 
work of art, though it bears criticism of the strictest kind. 
Who but a real poet could have made such a subject as the 
following (‘ Baby’s Shoes’) awaken thoughts at least deep 
enough for tears? Have Waller or Shenstone ever written 
anything in the same manner, more admirable than there 
two ‘Epitaphs for Infants?’”—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 


“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.”— 
Guardian. 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 





[This Day. | 
WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. 


ok will prove one of the most 
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Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


|\QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





London: Cuapaman and Hatr, 193, Piccadilly. 
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